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Ing uest on France 


Y 569 votes to 80 the French National Assembly has 

voted French democracy into oblivion. The new 
regime is to be a pale reflection of the authoritarian systems 
which have encompassed the defeat of France. Corporative 
institutions will be introduced, and although the fate of 
the trade unions is uncertain, it is not likely that they 
will survive. Parliament will be reduced to a mere re- 
corder of Government decisions. The suppression of free 
opinion has already begun in the banning of newspapers 
and arrests of journalists. It is hard to say how soon the 
extremer aspects of European authoritarianism will make 
their appearance—arbitrary arrest, detention without trial, 
the persecution of opinion, anti-semitism, state idolatry 
and the rest. For the time being, the tone of the regime 
is predominantly Conservative, but as Germany’s influence 
inevitably grows the revolutionary elements—the Doriots, 
the Marquets and the Déats—will no doubt come to the 
fore, just as the Falangists have ousted the Requetes in 
Spain and the Fascists broken away from their conser- 
vative-clerical-monarchist backing in Italy. 

Whether the regime remains one of pure reaction or 
develops revolutionary Right Wing tendencies, it is never- 
theless an extraordinary volte-face. Four weeks ago France, 
our sister democracy and military ally, was pledged to fight 
with us to the last to free Europe from totalitarian en- 
slavement. To-day, France accepts the forms of that é¢n- 
slavement, hands over her military resources to her con- 
queror and breaks off diplomatic relations with her ally 
and friend. Obviously so complete a reversal could not 
have been brought about by military defeat alone. The 
causes of the calamity are of longer standing. 

For about a dozen years after the last war, the unity 
of France was not in question. The Third Republic could 
command the loyalty of the great mass of its citizens who 
were content with the forms of a liberal democracy at 
home and the preservation in Europe of a democratic 
status quo under French hegemony. Yet even in these years 
of relative stability, sections of the French people held 


aloof from the political life of the country and felt little 
loyalty to the Republican regime. On the extreme Right, 
Monarchists, Aristocrats, Traditionalists, Right-Wing 
Catholics were hostile to the free-thinking anti-clerical 
Liberal State, while they distrusted France’s industrial 
development which took men from the soil and threw them 
into the revolutionary atmosphere of the towns and fac- 
tories. To the extreme Left, the fierce individualism of 
France’s industrial development and the “ Bourbon ” 
mentality of the patronat bred in a section of the working 
class a fierce resentment against the bourgeois state from 
which they drew so little benefit and a preference for the 
“ direct action ” philosophy of syndicalism. 

These groups might perhaps have been reconciled had 
the parliamentary system, as interpreted in France, proved 
itself capable of resolute leadership. This it signally failed 
to do. Personal rivalries and political intrigues could pass 
for statesmanship in times when France’s continental 
hegemony was secure and trade was booming. When, after 
1931, the Versailles system began to crack and the econo- 
mic crisis smote France, an outcry against Parliament and 
a call for “strong government” were among the first 
symptoms of political discontent. 

France’s reaction to the rise of Hitler was at first sound 
and united. The hereditary enemy was seeking to re- 
cover strength and had to be checked at all costs. 
M. Barthou, Foreign Minister in the Right Wing Tardieu 
Government, scoured Europe to secure sympathisers in the 
building of a Grand Alliance against Hitler. As late as 
1935 the Laval Government saw no incompatibility be- 
tween the Franco-Soviet Pact and the Stresa Front with 
Britain and Italy. 

The extreme Right, however, found in the Nazi revolu- 
tion a point dappui beyond their frontiers which en- 
couraged them to political action. The years 1933-34 saw 
a sudden ebullience of Fascist and para-Fascist activity, 
and the behaviour of such bodies as the Croix de Feu 
and the Francistes sufficiently resembled the Nazis’ rise to 
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power to raise doubts for the safety of the Republic. 
France’s reaction was again, on the whole, strong and 
united. A movement to the Left countered the Right Wing 
danger. Russia had just adopted the Popular Front tactic. 
The Communists, hitherto hostile and _ isolationist, 
clamoured for co-operation with the “ progressives,” and 
in 1935 the Radicals, Socialists and Communists agreed 
to an electoral alliance on the basis of a minimum pro- 
gramme of social reform. 

The Popular Front victory at the 1936 elections, which 
was primarily a victory for this programme of social 
reform, justified in every way by existing conditions and 
long overdue, was unfortunately accompanied by so much 
industrial unrest and irresponsible oratory that the 
French Right forgot their patriotism in their fear of 
social revolution. Hitherto on the home and the foreign 
front there had been substantial unity. The shock ad- 
ministered to the Right by the strikes of 1936, followed 
immediately by the outbreak of civil war in Spain, created 
a deep cleavage in the centre of the political system. The 
“failure” of the democratic Government to deal with 
the strikes alienated a strong section of the business world 
which had previously supported the Republic as a laissez 
faire non-interventionist system of government. The con- 
nection of Russia with the Popular Fronts of France and 
Spain transformed the old Barthou attitude of nécessité 
fait loi to bitter ideological distaste for the Russian pact. 
Hitler made skilful use of this uneasiness. The Axis 
became the champion of anti-Communism. The French 
Right were encouraged to believe that Hitler wanted 
nothing but peace and friendship with France provided 
she abandoned the Franco-Soviet policy of “ encircle- 
ment ” and allowed Germany to fulfil her anti-Bolshevist 
mission in Eastern Europe. 

These ideas were inevitably—but quite illogically— 
given an impetus by the formation in 1937 of a purely 
Radical Government to liquidate the economic errors of 
Pexpérience Blum. The interconnection of domestic 
ideology and foreign policy, of which the link between the 
Popular Front and the Russian alliance was the first ex- 
pression, now worked in the opposite sense. Since the 
Radicals were liquidating Popular Frontism at home, 
they followed all the more eagerly the relatively anti- 
Russian appeasement policy at that time put forward by 
the British Government. The test came over Czecho- 
Slovakia. The Czechs, linked by treaty with France and 
Russia, were the key to the military defence of Eastern 
Europe. At Munich, however, the dismemberment of the 
Czech State was agreed on without reference to Russia, 
and the 1935 Pact actually, if not officially, lapsed. If the 
status quo could only be defended with the help of Russia, 
the French Government preferred to see it lapse. M. 
Bonnet gave Hitler a free hand in Eastern Europe, and in 
December he and Ribbentrop went through the melancholy 
farce of the Franco-German Declaration of Friendship. 

Thus, when the invasion of Bohemia opened Mr Cham- 
berlain’s eyes to the real nature of Nazi ambitions and 
Great Britain suddenly veered to the Barthou policy of the 
Grand Alliance, France had already left it behind. As had 
already happened with tragic frequency since 1919, France 
and Great Britain conceived the same policy, but at 
different times. The French Right distrusted the guaran- 
tees and as war approached resentment grew. When at the 
end of August, Poland was invaded and Britain declared 
war, France’s delay in making her declaration was widely 
attributed to the opposition of the Right who protested 
that France was being dragged into an unnecessary conflict 
at the behest of “ Imperialist Britain.” Since at about the 
same time the mot dordre came from Moscow to the 
French Communists, to oppose the “imperialist” war, 
many Frenchmen must have made mental reservations as 
they joined their cadres. 

Hitler was thus offered a singularly fruitful field for 
propaganda. The Communist leader Thorez fled to Ger- 
many, and much of the Communist propaganda during the 
winter months came directly from Berlin. It was aimed 
against the war and “ plutodemocratic Britain,” but it also 
attacked the French Government and preached social 
revolution. With the Right, the line was Germany’s anxiety 
for friendship with France, the lack of any conflict of in- 
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terests between them, and France’s enslavement to “ Im- 
perialist Britain.” The “Little France” mentality of the 
landowners and peasants was encouraged and they were 
warned of growing social unrest (fomented in the mean- 
time by Germany). 

The offensive against France was thus launched against 
a country weakened by internal divisions and bewildered 
by a propaganda which had widened each division into 
unbridgeable hostility. Although the root of the collapse 
was the first military defeat on the Meuse, it was not lack 
of equipment and supplies, nor even of British support, that 
changed the first collapse into final annihilation. It was 
above all a failure of morale, a lack of the will to resist. 

The new regime, bred of defeat, is representative of all 
the elements on the Right which had early or late with- 
drawn their allegiance from the Third Republic, the 
Traditionalists, the Conservative Catholics, business and 
finance, the Fascist organisations. The new France will 
thus be built on a basis of prejudice and fear. It is the 
product of timid men who preferred to accept “ salvation ” 
from a foreign dictator rather than to work out their own. 
It will last as long as Hitler lasts. It may therefore be brief. 
It will certainly be inglorious. 

Yet the period of its existence, however brief, will be a 
serious embarrassment to Great Britain. There are the 
obvious military and economic advantages Hitler can draw 
from his occupation of French territory and his use of ports 
and air bases, industrial capacity and raw materials. There 
is also the propaganda value of France’s capitulation. With 
the collapse of French democracy, Europe has succumbed 
to the authoritarian way of government. Britain, it is sug- 
gested, must accept and adapt herself to the fait accompli. 
Her military impotence based on her physical exclusion 
from Europe resembles her political impotence due to her 
ideological isolation. Let her turn out her “ warmongers,” 
accept Germany’s rule of Europe and content herself with 
the rule of the seas. A far more subtle line of propaganda— 
for it will appeal as a sop to conscience to many honest 
Frenchmen—is the suggestion that Italy, Spain and the 
new France, united in a “Latin bloc,” can offer more 
effective resistance to Germany than an island lying in 
military and political isolation off the European coast. 
Therefore let Britain make peace and thus strengthen the 
“traditional, authoritarian” elements on the Continent. 

These and other arguments have only one purpose, to 
bring about our defeat without the necessity of resorting 
to invasion. We can learn from the fate of France the 
reality behind the propaganda. A Latin bloc opposing 
Hitler is an idle fantasy which we can compare with the 
hard economic fact of Germany’s complete industrial 
control of Europe. France is to “ balkanise” herself and 
return to agriculture. Her industrial resources will be pro- 
cessed in the Reich. Italy’s raw materials are negligible. 
Spain is ruined. The Latin sisters have as much hope of 
offering resistance to the industrial system of the Reich 
as have the Balkan States. As for the division of rule 
between continental Germany and oceanic Britain, we may 
remember that France was bribed with the hint of 
* honourable terms.” Now the richest parts of her terri- 
tory are under German control. Germany has recovered 
the vision of Charlemagne. Burgundy and Champagne, 
even if not ur-deutsch, are ur-frank. The unity of Aix la 
Chapelle will be restored, while to “ Latin ” France will be 
left the Mediterranean seaboard and the Rhone. 

Thus the defeat of France has a bitter lesson for any in 
this country who might be tempted by mistaken patriotism 
or selfish interest to preach a military capitulation. The 
Nationalists—the Weygands, the Pétains—who loved 
France sincerely and wished to spare her suffering, 
have destroyed her liberty and sacrificed her soil in a vain 
attempt to conciliate the conqueror. The capitalists and 
politicians—the Baudouins, Prouvosts and Lavals—may 
have purchased a respite from “ red revolution ” but only 
at the cost of placing their country at the revolutionary 
mercy of Brown Bolshevism. Their lease of political life 
will be as short and inglorious as that of a Von Papen, 4 
Hugenberg or a Juan March. Transfer these conditions 
to our own soil and it is clear that no section of our 
people, whatever their motives, can hope for anything 
but annihilation if they accept Hitler’s “ honourable peace.” 
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The Blockade 





I. Europe’s Scarcity 


HIS week Parliament debated economic warfare in 
secret session. Hitler’s military victories have radi- 
cally changed the political map and strategical disposition 
of Western Europe. German propagandists are already 
claiming that Britain’s weapon of blockade has been de- 
cisively blunted. The claim is premature, and its refutation 
can be simply summarised. The new ramshackle empire of 
Nazi Germany is little nearer to self-sufficiency in essential 
war materials than the Third Reich was a year ago. 
Politically, it will now be easier, not harder, for Britain to 
cut off the flow of overseas supplies to the enemy. Strate- 
gically, Britain’s superior strength at sea, the basis of the 
blockade arm, is still not visibly impaired. 

It should be emphasised, however, before these points 
are examined in detail, that the power of blockade, as an 
instrument of military success, has been consistently over- 
stated since last September. It could never be more than 
a means to the end of victory in the field, and it was 
heartening to hear Mr Dalton refer last week to economic 
warfare as only one among many weapons. The aim of 
blockade and other methods of exerting pressure upon the 
enemy’s war economy is simply to weaken his powers of 
attack and endurance. Without parallel steps to strengthen 
those powers on this side of the battle, by the full mobilisa- 
tion of economic resources, the efficacy of blockade is a 
mirage, a delusion comparable to the Maginot-complex that 
bemused and enervated France. 

Nevertheless, blockade remains a major and indispen- 
sable weapon, which will play a crucial part in the further 
stages of the war. Its use is based upon the enemy’s lack 
of materials which his war industries and fighting forces 
need—metals, alloys, textiles, rubber, vegetable oils, 
animal feeding stuffs, farm fertilisers and oil. The index 
of striking power in modern war is power to pro- 
duce, and the first question now is whether Germany’s 
conquests have yielded supplies of the basic materials of 
production to make up her former deficiencies. The answer 
is an encouraging one, except in the important instances 
of iron and steel and aluminium. True, Germany controls, 
by occupation, intimidation or alliance, practically the 
whole of Europe outside the expanding sphere of Soviet 
Russia; but Europe is far from able to supply her own 
needs of either raw materials or foodstuffs. The Continent, 
in fact, is scarcely less blockadable than the Reich. 

By the invasion and conquest of Norway, the Germans 
ensured their supplies of Swedish iron ore and Scandi- 
navian timber. From the industries of Southern Norway, 
engaged in processing imported metals and alloys, they 
gained nothing but accumulated stocks. By the occupation 
of Denmark, they seized an option upon stocks and current 
supplies of Danish farm produce, but simultaneously the 
Danes lost the overseas supply of feeding-stuffs and fer- 
tilisers upon which their farming relied. So, too, with in- 
vaded Holland, whose agriculture is peculiarly dependent 
upon imports. The usefulness of the textile factories and 
secondary industries of the Low Countries and France will 
be sharply limited by the cutting-off of imported materials 
—cotton, wool, copper, zinc and oilseeds. The coal 
secured in Holland, Belgium and Northern France is 
not needed now (except perhaps to eke out Italy’s meagre 
supplies), since both Germany and conquered Poland 
normally sold large quantities of coal abroad—though, if 
the Germans attempt to make full use of the industrial 
capacity they have captured, they will find themselves short 
of coal for either domestic or factory use, or both. 

The case of iron is, unfortunately, very different. Before 


the war only a quarter of the Reich’s iron ore requirements 
were mined in Germany. The rest came from Sweden, 
France and Spain. France was hostile when hostilities 
broke out and Spain was inaccessible. Now, the immediate 
Allied threat to ore supplies from Sweden has gone— 
though the blockading of ice-free Narvik should be pos- 
sible again next winter; Lorraine and Luxemburg are in 
German hands; and German troops are on the frontier 
of non-belligerent Spain. It remains to be seen whether 
Germany or Italy (poorer still in iron) will be able to 
broach the ore resources of North Africa. A stringent and 
comprehensive collection of scrap metal has been carried 
out and is being extended to the occupied territories; and 
there should be little difficulty in producing, with the aid 
of French and Belgian steelworks, all the crude steel that 
Germany needs. The capacity of the French, Belgian and 
Luxemburg steel industries in peacetime was nearly 17 
million tons to add to Germany’s own steel capacity of 26 
million tons. 

Even so, the steel problem will not be solved in Ger- 
many. Munitions steel requires more than iron, scrap and 
plant for its manufacture. Steel alloys are needed to give 
the metal special qualities—manganese, nickel, tungsten 
and chrome. Both Germany and German-controlled 
Europe are seriously deficient in all of these, and it does 
not seem likely that Soviet Russia (or Jugoslavia, Greece 
and Turkey in the case of chromium alone) will be able or 
willing to reduce this gap appreciably. 

To this large but qualified gain in steel, aluminium must 
be added. Germany herself has no bauxite at all for 
making aluminium, but France is the world’s largest pro- 
ducer. Aluminium is oi great importance in the manufac- 
ture of aircraft, and Germany has had to rely hitherto on 
Hungary, Jugoslavia and Italy for bauxite. Much of these 
imports had normally been brought by sea in peacetime, 
and until France collapsed bauxite might have been scarce. 
Now, there should be no shortage of aluminium for Hitler’s 
warplanes. 

Nevertheless, on balance, Germany’s vulnerability to 
economic pressure has been little altered. Warplanes and 
tanks need oil and petrol, and apart from captured stocks 
Western Europe has yielded no oil at all for the invaders. 
Italy, too, has very little oil apart from what was accu- 
mulated during the months of her non-belligerency; and 
from every accessible source of supply (excluding Russia) 
Germany can obtain no more than 12 million tons a year, 
even assuming that every ton of Roumanian oil goes to 
the Reich, and that adequate transport facilities are avail- 
able. The normal peacetime consumption of Europe (with- 
out Russia) is considerably more than twice that 
amount. 

The food position, too, will be serious. Blockaded, 
German Europe is potentially worse off than Germany 
was before. Normally, Europe is a net importer of all the 
basic foodstuffs except potatoes. For all kinds of animal 
feeding stuffs and many fertilisers, as well as for edible 
oils, European agriculture is very largely dependent upon 
imported supplies that the blockade can now cut off. In 
addition, the mobilisation of peasants and farm workers 
and the ravages of actual warfare, coming hard upon an 
abnormal frost, have gravely diminished the chances of 
a good harvest all over the Continent. 

In sum, therefore, Germany’s economic gains by con- 
quest are not enough to weaken Britain’s blockade weapon 
very much. The invaders have, admittedly, captured 
stocks of food, oil, war equipment and raw materials, as 
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well as scrap of all descriptions. But most of these stocks 
cannot be replaced in Europe. They are short-term gains 
only. While they last, Germany is undoubtedly stronger 
than she was before the campaign of Western Europe 
began, but it is now the task of blockade to ensure that she 
will never be so strong again, to make quite certain that, 
encompassed by her conquests, she will become progres- 
sively weaker. 

Before the Blitzkrieg started, the Allied blockade was 
hampered by the existence on Germany’s borders of 
neutral countries whose right to trade with the outside 
world was fully recognised. Countries like Italy, and to a 
lesser extent Holland, were inevitably corridors for trade 
with Germany. Within their frontiers, stocks heaped up 
for the Germans to seize when they chose. The only means 
of limiting the usefulness of neighbouring neutrals to the 
enemy was by agreement; but the war trade agreements 
could not bar the door as blockade can. There remain 
only Portugal, Spain, the Balkans and Soviet Russia. For 
the moment it is not Russia’s interest to hew wood and 
draw water for the Reich, and it should be well within 
the capacity of seapower and firm diplomacy to seal the 
gaps and starting holes still left. 

At bottom, it is a simple strategical problem. So 
long as the British Navy can command the Atlantic sea 
routes, the Mediterranean approaches, the Western Medi- 
terranean and the Levant, Hitler’s military successes 
make very little difference to the pattern of economic war- 
fare, unless they lead to decisive changes at sea. As Napo- 
leon found, the British blockade cannot be beaten on land. 

The final question, then, is: has the strategical posi- 
tion at sea been altered? On the North Sea and in the 
Channel, Germany has sea and air bases to attack our 
Navy and merchant ships. The swollen Reich has a West- 
ern seaboard of 2,000 miles, with a host of ports and 
harbours. Nominally, at any rate, the Italian navy is in 
active co-operation with the Germans; and, although the 
attempt to snatch the French fleet has been largely frus- 
trated, we must miss the full aid of that fleet in the work 
of convoy and contraband control. 

The proof of the pudding will be in the eating. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the Axis powers can effect any 
decisive change in the balance of power at sea. There is 
nothing to suggest that they can. German submarines and 
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bombers have so far failed to disturb the carrying-out of 
the Navy's daily duties. The Italian navy has shown no 
confidence in its power to wrest supremacy in the Medi- 
terranean from the British. And the Reich’s far-flung 
coastline in Western Europe adds little to the difficulty 
of blockade. The British blockade is based upon control 
of the high seas which is not perceptibly in danger. It is 
a long-distance blockade. Ships can be intercepted and 
cargoes sifted long before a European land-fall is made. 
Tactically, Germany with more ports and bases is better 
off than she was. Strategically, she has made no advance, 
unless she can turn the tables, either by invading and sub- 
jugating the British Isles themselves or by isolating them, 
cutting off vital supplies by sinking ships and blocking 
ports. Germany cannot beat the blockade. She can only 
try to defeat the blockaders. 

It is a question of seapower and air strength; and it 
will be decided in battle. Meanwhile, Britain’s superiority 
in the economic war remains. Britain is cut off. from most 
of Europe’s trade. She has lost Sweden’s iron ore; Nor- 
way’s refined and processed metals; Scandinavian timber, 
food from Denmark and Holland; Belgian steel; and 
bauxite, fruit and vegetables from France. Trade in iron 
ore and copper from Spain and North Africa is uncertain. 
Trade in the Mediterranean is temporarily cut off. But 
these are not lasting blows, because the resources of the 
entire world outside are accessible. More steel can be 
shipped from North America to make up for lost iron ore, 
and more oil; more food from the Empire; more bauxite 
from North America and Dutch Guiana; more timber 
from Canada and the United States. The real limiting 
factors, unless and until British seapower is significantly 
shaken, are the tons of shipping space available, the amount 
of foreign exchange and, above all perhaps, the capacity 
and accessibility of British ports—not the war or the 
enemy. The tables are not turned yet. 

The Battle of Britain will be a battle for the seas as 
well. While it lasts, the blockade will hurt the enemy very 
little. But, if and when it is won, economic pressure will 
tell progressively as the months pass. Hitler has not broken 
out of Europe and the grip of Britain; and there is every 
reason for the most rigorous blockade of all Europe, with- 
out exception, to the end of that unhappy continent’s 
eventual enfranchisement. prosperity and peace. 


2. The World’s Plenty 


HE extension of the British blockade to virtually the 

whole of Continental Europe is bound to cause dis- 
turbances in the rest of the world. Many countries will lose 
one of their chief markets; and they will be deprived of 
Continental Europe’s manufactures. This aspect of the 
blockade deserves serious consideration, for the Nazis can 
be relied upon to exploit the discontent arising in some 
of the exporting countries by holding Britain responsible 
for all their economic ailments. 


The countries chiefly affected, together with the per- 
centage of their total exports sent to Continental Europe 
in 1938, are shown in the table in the opposite column. 
Apart from the two great manufacturing countries— 
the United Kingdom and the United States—the nations 
chiefly concerned are the big primary producers in the 
British Empire, in Latin America and in the Far East. 
Some of the great primary producing countries will find 
it difficult to discover alternative markets for their pro- 
ducts. The incidence of the blockade on these countries 
varies considerably. It depends, not only on the total size 
of their trade with Continental Europe and on the nature 
of the products exported, but also on the percentage of 
their total production hitherto sent to these markets. 
While there are no statistics showing the proportion of total 
production normally exported, except in the case of certain 
individual products, it is generally fairly substantial in 
the primary producing countries. The magnitude of the 
problem, so far as some of the principal commodities 
are concerned, is revealed in the tables opposite. The first 


table shows, for a number of agricultural products, the 
proportion of the total exports of the rest of the world 
imported by Continental Europe, as well as the identity of 


Exports TO CONTINENTAL Europe, U.K. AND U.S.A. IN 1938 
is 





| . 
Per Cent | 
Trent -. . Ito Conti-|Per Cent.|Per Cent. 
Total (millions) | nental | to U.K. |toU.S.A. 
| Europe | | 
+ j 
0 
oO ) | oO 
} $ gold) | | 
China 7 St. $ 764 (91) 12:0 | 7-4 | 11:3 
Dutch East Indies Gulden 653 226) 27:3 5-3 | 13-6 
Japan iintasbs Yen | 2,667 447) | 4:3 50 | 15°8 
Egypt ; LE 30 85) | 43-8 33-0 2:4 
Argentine ... Pesos m/n 1,400 259 | 40°7 31-8 8:1 
Brazil ah Gold { 36 «(175) | 42:1 8:8 34°3 
ER <slanicbouneiiensscandosiues ED 674 (82) | 31:2 21°8 ‘$7 
Colombia nee SS 150 (54) 20°9 0-4 59:1 
Costa Rica... ; ; $ 4G 7 } 24:1 24:4 145°6 
Cuba .. ike coscce FEBOB 143* 8&5 7:0 13-7 76:1 
U.S.A. ; : : $ 3,057 (1,805 22:3 16:8 
Mexico cuehien Pesos 838* (110) | 20-1 | 9:4 67:4 
Oe eee Bol, 887* (158) 6:2 | 3-8 13:6 
| 
United Kingdom ....... £ 471 (1,359) 26°5 = 4:4 
India anki i Rup. 1,622 (350) 16°8 34:0 8:3 
British Malaya coe Sed. § 567 196) 16°1 14:2 29°8 
Australia si ah peciian aii ean 139 306) 18:6 54:8 | 69 
New Zealand .............. NZ 56 135) 4°6 | 83:8 2°5 
Sontthe AGES ...0cccccvcece << 30 289) 13:5 | 75°5 | 1:0 
NE cei iics cageminscsees $ 846 562) 7:9 37:2 | 37°9 


* Including bullion and specie. + Excluding Russia. 


the chief non-European exporting countries. Continental 
Europe’s deficiency in the principal non-ferrous metals, 
together with a list of the chief non-European producers, 
is given in the second table. (Except in the case of bauxite, 
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the raw material of aluminium, the production figures are 
estimates of the metal content of the ore.) While figures 
for 1939 are not available, the averages for 1936-38, used 
in the tables, roughly indicate the position. 


WorRLD EXPORTS AND CONTINENTAL EvuROPE’S IMPORTS OF 
IMPORTANT AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


(Average, 1936-38 ; in thousands of metric tons) 


World Net Imports 
| Exports Imports | into 


(less jinto Europe} Europe 


| Chief Non-European Exporting 


| those of | (excluding | percent. of Countries 
Continental) Russia, World 
Europe) | U.K., and Trade 
Eire) 
| 
| o 
Wheat... | 11,113 3,589 32°5 Canada (4,053), Argentina 
(2,479), Australia (2,173). 

SD. sainsine 433 393 90°7 | Argentina (113), Canada (62). 


| Canada (343), Iraq (234), 
Argentina (251). 

5-0 Argentina (289), U.S.A. (75). 

5:6 Argentina (8,735), Indo-China 

| (529), Manchukuo (151). 


Barley ... 1,675 551 32:9 


Oats ...... 565 424 | 7 
Maize ... 9,584 4,377 4 





Rice .. 6,955 1,163 16:7 ‘| India and Burma (2,032), Indo- 
| China(1,329), Thailand (1,298). 
Sugar 10,142 1,183 11-2 | Cuba (2,626), Dutch Indies 
(1,031), Philippines (879). 
Cocoa ... 700 272 38:9 Gold Coast (275), Brazil (118). 
Tea. / 405 26 6:4 India (155), Ceylon (101), 
Dutch Indies (69). 
Coffee 1,658 693 41:8 Brazil (868), Colombia (246). 
Tobacco 386 167 43-3 | U.S.A. (172), Dutch Indies 
+f 4), Turkey (35), Brazil 
( ° 
Cotton ... 2,795 1,308 46°8 U.S.A. (1,187), India (518), 
Egypt (369). 
Jute 775 423 54:6 India (764). 
Rubber.. 985 248 25:1 British Malaya (403), Nether- 
lands Indies (366). 
Wool ... | 889 480 54:0 Australia (337), New Zealand 
(131), Argentina (115). 
Sources: International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics and Statistical 


Yearbook of the League of Nations. 


CONTINENTAL EUROPE’S DEFICIENCY OF NON-FERROUS METALS 


(Average, 1936-38 ; in thousands of metric tons) 


Con- 


Production sump-  Deficiencyt Chiet Non-European 
tion Producers 
Bauxite 1,960 U.S.A. (376), Dutch Guiana 
> 216 Nil (340). 
Aluminium 238 | U.S.A. (122). 
Copper 173* 428 255 U.S.A. (609), Chile 340), 
| Canada (232), Rhodesia (191 
Lead 259* 564 305 =| U.S.A. (364), Mexico (239), 
Canada (183). 
Zinc ; 166* 590 124 U.S.A. (514), Canada (164), 
Mexico (159). 
Tin . 1* 47 46 British Malaya (64), Dutch 
Indies (31), Bolivia (25-3 
* Metal content of ore mined = 
+ Met by Imports or from Scrap 
Source: Metallgeselischaft. 


In the case of many of the commodities shown, the pro- 
portion of the rest of the world’s exports sent to the 
Continent of Europe is surprisingly large. In the case 
of certain commodities it should be possible to expand 
sales outside Continental Europe, especially in the United 
States, where industrial activity is now rapidly expand- 
ing, largely as a result of the increase in armament ex- 
penditure. Thus, the United States will require larger 
quantities of tin, rubber and steel alloy metals. This will! 
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compensate Bolivia, Nigeria, Malaya and the Dutch East 
Indies for the loss of other markets. But the demand for 
textile fibres, grains and tobacco is not elastic, and there is 
little possibility of finding alternative markets for these 
commodities. In most cases, an immediate drastic cut in 
production is impossible; and, if no steps are taken to 
curtail output sufficiently, we may witness the unpleasant 
and socially dangerous sequence of falling prices and 
rising stocks. 

This problem must be faced; and it must be faced now, 
before the Nazis have had an opportunity to foment dis- 
content in the primary producing countries. So far as the 
British Empire is concerned, Great Britain has already 
undertaken to purchase the surplus output of the Empire’s 
principal products, often for the duration of the war. In 
addition, Britain is actively encouraging the growth of 
secondary industries in the Empire, chiefly for the pro- 
duction of munitions. 

Apart from the British Empire, the countries mainly 
affected by the blockade of Continental Europe are Latin 
America, the Dutch East Indies and certain parts of 
Africa, such as the Belgian Congo. Latin America, which 
has hitherto exported large quantities of grain, coffee and 
other agricultural products, as well as raw cotton and oil, 
to Continental Europe, is likely to suffer most from the 
blockade. In Brazil, for example, the long-standing coffee 
problem will be seriously aggravated. And it is precisely in 
these countries that Nazi propaganda is most active. 

The United States has recently formulated a scheme 
which provides for the joint marketing of American 
primary products. It is not yet clear whether this scheme 
is to cover the total exportable surpluses of primary pro- 
ducts or only that part of them which remains unsold at 
the end of the year. If the scheme relates to the joint 
marketing of all basic products, the difficulties of Latin 
America could be solved, in time, by the orderly adjust- 
ment of supply to demand at a reasonable level of prices. 
Production or exports, or both, would be subject to quotas, 
but unsold surpluses would probably have to be financed 
at the outset by the United States. Payment by importing 
countries would presumably have to be made, as hitherto, 
to the individual exporting countries in their national cur- 
rencies. Such a plan, if it could find the wholehearted 
collaboration of Latin America, would not only solve the 
immediate problems of the republics, but, if worked effi- 
ciently, it might impart greater stability to their economics 
and eliminate likely causes of social and political unrest. 

The initial cost of financing Latin America’s unsold 
surpluses might be as much as £100 millions per annum; 
but the defeat of the Nazis’ plans and strategems in the 
republics would seem to be well worth the temporary out- 
lay that the United States might have to make. In any 
case, a fall in the prices of cereals, cotton and other Latin 
American commodities would tend to depress the prices 
which farmers in the United States obtain for their pro- 
ducts. And, quite apart from the political expediency of 
such a course in the present emergency, the ultimate 
benefits to be secured from joint marketing, which could 
later be extended to other countries, would justify it on 
economic grounds alone. 


Steel and Steel Makers 


HE foundation of modern industry is iron and steel, 
and the kernel of recent economic history is to be 
found in the record of steelmaking. Nor is it inappropriate 
to examine that record just now. With captured France and 
Belgium added to Greater Germany, the enemy controls a 
steel output of 42 million tons. That of the British Empire 
is 17 million tons. Mr Morrison has appealed only this 
week for even greater access to the vast steel resources of 
North America, but the front line is in our own steel- 
works. 
The réle of steel in national defence is crucial. It was 
Stated as a reason for protection of the industry against 


foreign competition when the first Chamberlain was cam- 
paigning for tariff reform thirty-odd years ago. It was 
given by the Import Duties Advisory Committee as a 
chief reason for the 334 per cent. duties imposed a decade 
ago. It will be proved in the course of this war whether 
protection and national security have in fact marched 
hand in hand. 

Foreign competition is the keynote in the history of 
steel, ever since the sad showing of the British industry 
at the Paris Exhibition of 1867 raised doubts about its 
efficiency and fears for its future. Between that year and 
1880 British exports of iron and steel were doubled; but 
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by 1880 Belgium and Germany were in the export field, 
and, by 1900, the United States was coming up hand over 
fist. In 1910, Germany took first place; and by 1914, 
although British exports of iron and steel had reached new 
high levels, the advance was far exceeded by Germany 
and the United States, and Britain’s imports of iron. and 
steel, very largely semi-finished products to be made up 
for re-export, had doubled in ten years. 

What was the reason? This question and its answer 
provide the theme of a very notable book* just written by 
Mr D. L. Burn, who has long been accepted as the chief 
expert on steel history outside the industry. Was it the 
simple fact that Britain, first in the field, was bound to 
find her older-established industry giving way to make 
room for later comers with many technical and locational 
advantages? Were the native industry’s relatively high 
costs during this period due to inescapable geographical 
factors and an onerous wages bill? Or was it because the 
British steelmakers were backward in coming forward, 
both in technique and organisation? 

In 1867, when methods of fuel economy were mostly 
under discussion, the lack of technically trained managers 
in the British iron and steel industry was outstanding. 
There was an obstinate attachment to routine. But the 
problem was not serious. Outside competition was 
still small, and “ Britain’s commercial success in spite 
of wasteful methods was a measure of the strength 
of her raw material resources.” From the eighties on- 
wards the situation changed. The German industry had 
defensive duties, “ whose shelter allowed it to raid export 
markets with goods sold at considerably less than the home 
prices.” More important, a new process of steelmaking, 
the basic process to eliminate phosphorus, was discovered. 
It was discovered in England, but promptly applied by 
Continental steelmakers to the phosphoric pig-iron pro- 
duced from their minette ores. 

“The competitive position was revolutionised.” The 
supremacy of English hematite steel was broken. Conti- 
nental exports spread out all over the world as well as cap- 
turing Europe stage by stage. By the turn of the century 
the United States, with tariff protection and a new trust, 
the United States Steel Corporation, “the biggest concern 
in the world save the Prussian State Railways,” was selling 
steel abroad with gathering success at prices well below 
the prices charged in a large and quickly expanding home 
market. 

The tariff reformers asked for a protective duty and a 
two-price policy for British steel, but the free traders 
feared to invite an international steel war with cartels 
striking at the British industry. The controversy passed 
again to the comparative efficiency of native and foreign 
methods. “ We are fighting (said Haldane) like dervishes 
against Maxims.” Plant was old; science was rare; ore 
supply was changing; transport was dear; works were un- 
suitably sited. The industry’s outlook was still not very 
flexible; and left now to its own devices, since the advan- 
tage it had enjoyed over competitors in cheap ore had been 
removed by technical developments, it was slow to make 
the necessary changes. In the East Midlands, in Lincoln- 
shire, and Northamptonshire there were very large de- 
posits of cheaply worked ore akin to Continental minette; 
but they were little used. The industry was ill-located for 
successful basic steelmaking; works were situated in 
districts now deficient in raw material supplies, and often 
remote from markets. 


The danger of a tariff might have been that it could 
have been used to perpetuate technical and structural 
shortcomings. In labour-saving devices, in the use of elec- 
tricity and gas and in the furtherance of technical training, 
the British industry lagged. The average output of plants 
in Germany and the United States (where the large home 
demand admittedly favoured mass production much more 
than here) was appreciably above that of steelworks, new 
as well as old, in Britain, where steelmaking was “ amaz- 
ingly scattered.” The British industry has less adequate 
access to capital resources, and less efficient financial 





* “ The Economic History of Steel-Making.” By D. L. Burn. 
Cambridge University Press. 548 pages. 27s. 6d. It can aptly 
be described as a “ character study ” of the steel industry. 
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machinery for amalgamation, than its bank-aided com- 
petitors. 

“J have a suspicion (said one ironmaster) that perhaps 
we have not sufficient pluck in this country.” The indus- 
try was older than its rivals and it had many “rich 


men’s sons” at the head. “‘ The trouble (said one American [| 


critic) is lack of competition.” No one led the way. Only 
in the finishing branches, based increasingly on imported 
semi-products, and in the highest grades of steel was pro- 
gress really noteworthy. 

The 1914-18 war came when the need for radical 
changes in location and for drastic integration of the units 
of steel production was urgent. Continental competition 
was cut off; new sources of ore had to be exploited; 
under State control, joint action among the steelmakers 
was imperative; capacity was vastly expanded. But few 
lasting advantages were gained. World demand after the 
war sank steeply; labour and fuel costs rose. A deflation- 
ary post-war policy in finance put British makers at a 
loss against inflating Continental countries. 

The industry’s location was not significantly altered. In 
the war, quite naturally, it was existing centres that were 


expanded. In the Midlands, it is true, Sheffield’s output [| 


was greatly swollen, and East Midland ore was used, but 
Sheffield was not well placed for bulk steelmaking under 
normal conditions—only for high-price production to 
lessen the disadvantage of high transport costs. 

The industry’s equipment was greatly improved dur- 
ing and after the war. But there were still technical lags— 
in fuel economy, in Bessemer practice and in smelting. 
There were many financial alliances and integrations to 
link up the industry vertically from ore to steel, but an 
absence of technically based amalgamations. 

Only in industrial self-government was there a marked 
change, with the setting up of the National Federation 
of Iron and Steel Manufacturers in 1918 to organise a 
common policy. Uniform delivered prices were arranged 
for defined regions; and the industry was nearer to joint 
action than ever before. But, financially, the position was 
critical. Wartime extensions and large post-war additions 
were met with sharply falling trade when the post-war 
bubble burst; and the Continental exporters, disturbed by 
Versailles rearrangements of territory but reinforced by 
reconstruction and filliped by inflation, came back into 
the field. Only in the tinplate and galvanised sheet trades 
were British exporters able to keep the upper hand. Mr 
Burn rightly calls the period 1921-31 the Black Decade; 
it ended with the Great Depression. 

The case for protection grew strong again. But the real 
case was for reorganisation and remodelled efficiency, struc- 
tural adaptation and financial reconstruction. As Lord 
Runciman told Parliament—shortly before he himself 
turned aside from the altars of free trade—while 180,000 
workers made steel, 1,800,000 used it—and had to pay 
for it. The banks, led from Threadneedle Street, started 
to take a hand before the Depression, in a somewhat 
piecemeal way, in the work of reconstruction or rational- 
isation. “‘ Their attention was concentrated on firms, 
especially old firms, not on industries.” The view of the 
Sankey Committee that reorganisation should precede pro- 
tection, to prevent the perpetuation of inefficiencies, was 
generally favoured until the Depression, and the failure to 
save the gold standard, made action urgent. 

The tariff was won—with a promise of reorganisation 
by the industry itself. The steelmakers, who for two gene- 
rations had failed to look forward and act boldly, were 
put on trial. Demand revived; capacity was enlarged to 
a new peak; equipment was improved; an agreement was 
made with the European cartel; and the tariff became 50 
per cent. in 1935. But, under the Federation, as always 
before, “it was the old policy of patching which pre- 
dominated.” Old and ill-sited plants were protected; 
schemes for radical changes in methods or location were 
opposed or coldly received. Production and home sales 
soared, it is true. War came with steel capacity well suited 
to meet war demands. But the new model industry that 
consumers had a right to see building was never planned. 
Isaac Lowthian Bell, the great Cleveland ironmaster of 
last century, is described by Mr Burn as “ best fitted to be 
a ‘ governor’ in an industry which was inclined to ‘ race.’” 
In a new age the Federation has filled his shoes. 
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NOTES OF 


| Axis Europe 


Count Ciano has ended a round tour of Germany at 
Munich, where, in company with Ribbentrop and the Hun- 
garian Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, he reviewed 
the general situation with Hitler, and in all probability 
received his marching orders for the next phase of the 
struggle. There has been evidence of a certain tug-of-war 
between German and Italian views on the collapse of Euro- 
pean resistance in the defeat of France. Italy’s bellicosita 
virile impels her to suggest that the main issues are settled 
and that the reorganisation of Europe must precede any 
attack on Britain. Germany seemed tempted at first to follow 
the momentum of military victory across the Channel, and 
issued bloodcurdling forecasts of the fate which awaited the 
unhappy British. Two factors may, however, have per- 
suaded Germany to reconsider Italy’s attitude. For any plan 
of invasion, the co-operation of the Italian navy, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, control of the whole French fleet 
would be desirable. One of these preconditions is no longer 
within Hitler’s grasp. He may have felt all the more chary 
about forcing the Italians to an unwelcome decision. There 
is thus at least a possibility that European reorganisation, 
not immediate invasion, is the Axis programme. Three main 
spheres require attention, the Balkans, where Italy and 
Hungary are seeking “‘ compensation” at the expense pre- 
sumably of Roumania and Jugoslavia, the Mediterranean 
and the Near East. 


* * * 


The Mediterranean 


The Mediterranean may well be the scene of the next 
phase of the struggle. If Hitler decides that the time for 
invasion is not ripe, he may turn to Africa, where the 
collapse of French resistance offers a certain number of 
military possibilities. The obstacle to such an attack is 
Gibraltar. This British outpost is also of crucial importance 
if ever the Italian Navy is to venture out for Atlantic opera- 
tions. Gibraltar, too, is the key to Spanish non-belligerency. 
Its promises to Spain would be a powerful inducement to 
the Caudillo to abandon non- for full belligerency. It is 
therefore significant that raids on Gibraltar have begun, even 
more significant that French squadrons have taken part in 
them. The incident may have been an isolated reprisal for 
the Oran action. If, on the other hand, it represents the 
readiness of the Pétain Government to crown the breaking 
off of diplomatic relations with acts of war, then our Medi- 
terranean position is doubly precarious. Italy has now magni- 
ficently waived her right to the demilitarisation of Toulon, 
Oran, Ajaccio and Bizerta. She would hardly do so unless 
there were some likelihood of French-Axis co-operation. It 
is therefore all the more satisfactory that we have managed 
to account for so large a proportion of the French fleet. 
Nevertheless, we take no pride in the actions. The ideal 
procedure was that of Alexandria where, in an agreement 
bred of mutual confidence and respect, the two Commanders 
arranged for the internment of the French ships until the 
end of the war. At Dakar, on the other hand, the procedure 
of Oran had to be repeated, and although the country can 
congratulate the Navy on its technical performance, it is 
also reasonable to hope that measures as brilliant and daring 
as the damaging of the Richelieu will now be undertaken 
against the capital ships of our real enemies. 


* * * 


Crisis in the Near East 


The situation in the Near East is critical. France’s 
collapse and Britain’s military difficulties have created a 
fluid position from the frontiers of Afghanistan to the 
Aegean Sea; and Russia and Germany, with Italy as a not so 
brilliant “third,” are disputing the succession. Now that 
Russia’s scizure of Bessarabia appears to have set the 
avalanche of territorial change in motion, Turkey promises 
to be the next victim. Russia’s desire to control the Straits is 
as ancient as her existence as an independent State, and the 
hint of distrust which has clouded Russo-Turkish relations 
even in their most cordial days springs from Turkey’s realisa- 
tion that her independence might at any time be jeopardised 
by a revival of Russian expansionism. The situation offers 
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Germany an ideal opportunity for carrying through one of 
her tortuous but highly successful diplomatic manceuvres. 
The first step may well have been an intimation from Stalin 
that he intended to control the Straits and the Black Sea 
coast. The Nazis, with their usual skill in making a virtue 
of necessity, made a show of compliance and produced the 
German White Book, with its supposed evidence of Turkey’s 
readiness last spring to permit the Allies to make use of her 
military bases for an attack on the oilfields of Caucasia. It 
is hard to say for whose consumption Goebbels’s steady out- 
put of incriminating-evidence is intended. Stalin can hardly 
take it seriously. However, it is the basis for the bitter attack 
which the Soviets this week launched on their Turkish 
neighbour. 


* 


Germany’s aim is to play the honest broker. To Russia 
she offers her influence and help to secure control of the 
Straits, the Turkish provinces of Kars and Ardahan, and 
possibly a strip of Northern Iran. To Turkey and Iran she 
offers her “ protection” against Russia, and, as a quid pro 
quo for the ceded territory, compensation in Syria and Iraq, 
which were after all once part of the Turkish and Persian 
Empires. In this way Turkey would be reduced to a 
German puppet-State and the Axis Powers would secure 
control of the unlimited oil resources of the Near East. 
Germany can argue that, whether or no Turkey accepts the 
offer, the result must be favourable to Germany’s grand 
strategy—that of driving Great Britain from Africa and the 
Near East. If Turkey accepts the Protectorate, the battle is 
won. If Turkey resists and turns to her ally, Britain, then 
Britain risks involvement in war with Russia. And Ger- 
many knows that Russia at war is infinitely more dependent 
upon Germany than Russia the active non-belligerent. 
Must we conclude that we have already lost the diplomatic 
game in the Near East? It is a matter of days, of hours 
perhaps, but we still have cards in our hand: Russia’s fear 
of Germany, for example, or her fear of war for another. It 
ought not to be beyond the capacity of our diplomacy to 
devise a scheme whereby the fundamental clash between 
Russian and German interests is brought into a favourable 
relation with our own Near Eastern strategy. We are fight- 
ing Germany. At all costs Germany must be prevented from 
securing a foothold in the Eastern Mediterranean and from 
controlling the Near-Eastern oilfields. Neither Russia nor 
Turkey wishes to see an extension of German influence. A 
proposal by us that there should be some form of joint 
guarantee of the Straits, with the backing of the British 
Navy and an intimation that a Black Sea Pact of Russia, 
Bulgaria and Turkey would command our interest and, if 
necessary, Our active co-operation, might go far to remedy a 
situation which is already critical and may be disastrous. 
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Defence and Attack 


The character and direction of Hitler’s next stroke is 
still uncertain. ‘The odds must still be laid on invasion, with 
Ireland as a key point and an assault upon ports and ship- 
ping as a subsidiary weapon; but the possibility of a coup de 
reste in Western Europe, coupled with a drive to Africa or 
the Near East, cannot be ruled out. Shipping losses have 
fallen off again, but sporadic air-raiding has gone on. Enemy 
planes have come over in larger numbers, very many more of 
them fighters than hitherto. Damage to military objectives 
has remained small; and though civilian casualties have gone 
up, they are still comparatively slight. In peacetime twice as 
many people were killed weekly in road accidents than are 
being killed by bombs now; fifteen times more people were 
injured; and it is a ground for continued dispersal of the 
population, despite claims that “ no place is a safe area now,” 
that the rate of casualty in actual raids has proved fifteen 
times greater in big towns and boroughs than in small towns 
and rural districts. 


* * * 


Meanwhile, the B.E.F., back from Dunkirk, has been re- 
organised. The other divisions allotted to home defence are 
at full strength. New men have been taken into the Army 
at the rate of 7,000 a day for nearly two months. Over a 
million Local Defence Volunteers have been enlisted. No 
one would pretend that the rate of equipment has yet come 
into line with this military expansion, but it is clear that 
there now exists in these islands a force that is fully capable 
of doing more than simply repel invaders. There -are 
Dominion divisions, a French legion, and fully-blooded and 
efficient Polish, Czech, Dutch and Norwegian troops. A 
chief disadvantage, and failure, in this war has always been 
that the Allies have waited for Hitler’s next move, and it 
might be fatal if defending Britain were to become as stulti- 
fying of initiative and enterprise as did the laborious prepara- 
tions to defend France. Night and day the R.A.F. is carrying 
the war into the heart of German Europe; the Navy has 
already made one frustrated attempt to find and break the 
Italians; and active warfare by all arms, whenever and where- 
ever the strength in weapons is available, would-appear to be 
the right rule for the future. At the least, the sortie is an 
approved part of siege war. At the most, as Wellington 
proved, it is the basis of the counter-offensive and full 
victory. 


- * * 
Eire Unready 


Mr de Valera is doing very little to save his country 
from ruin. Come what may, he has declared this week, Eire 
will preserve her neutrality and resist invasion, whether by 
Germany or Britain—familiar, legalistic, ominous, fatal 
words. Like the Bourbons, Eire’s leader learns nothing and 
forgets nothing. From the hideous example of Norway, 
Holland and Belgium, he has failed entirely to learn that 
small neutrals can neither ward off nor resist German 
invasion. From the record of the past he can only remember 
that Ireland is split in two parts. He invites Northern 
Ireland simply to pay allegiance to the Irish Parliament 
instead of the British, retaining its present self-government. 
Then, he claims, defence measures can be concerted—to 
defend a neutrality that cannot be defended. Eire has no 
power at sea or in the air and very little on land; and the 
simple truth that only Britain can defend Ireland against 
Germany is still the only firm fact in the Irish situation. 


* * + 
A War Budget at Last? 


Sir Kingsley Wood, like other Government spokesmen, 
is beginning to repeat himself. On Tuesday, the Commons 
voted a credit of £1,000 millions for the Armed Forces, to 
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augment the previous vote (now nearing exhaustion) of 
£700 millions for the current financial year. Sir Kingsley dis- 
played the financial facts of the present stage of war activity 
with clarity. We are spending £6,500,000 a day on the 
armed forces and supply; £1,000,000 on essential war ser- 
vices such as shipping, food, and home security; and total 
expenditure (including the cost of debt and social services) 
now amounts to £9,500,000 a day. The facts, indeed, are 
very plain, and their implications, as the Chancellor pointed 
out, are scrious. But it is hardly true to suggest that these 
implications are not sufficiently realised, at least by respon- 
sible observers, and also by a very large section of the public, 
too. The basic economic and financial problems of war 
have, in fact, entered into common currency, and their 
acceptance has been due in the main to private discus- 
sion and pamphleteering and not to official direction. For this 
very reason the public was prepared to receive far heavier 
burdens than were imposed by Lord Simon’s April Budget. 
Far larger taxation revenue, strict curtailment of consump- 
tion, and the continuous flow of savings from large and 
small irivestors—every constituent of this recipe has been 
recognised as essential for months past. Part of it has been 
put into effect; the current achievements of the Savings 
Campaign, for example, are undoubtedly encouraging. But 
we have not yet been taxed to hurt, nor rationed to hurt. A 
real war Budget has become an urgent necessity, and it is 
regrettable that the Chancellor did not give a more precise 
indication when it would be forthcoming. It is to come 
“soon,” but so much was already obvious. There is no need 
to apologise to the public for imposing heavy new burdens. 
Sull less do they need exhortation and demonstration. The 
nation is waiting, as it has waited for months, to be taxed. 
All it asks is courage and equity—and real war Budget- 
making. It is to be hoped that the report that the appear- 
ance of a new Budget will now be only a matter of a few 
weeks is soundly based. 


* * * 


War Finance in Camera 


No explanation has been offered for the Treasury's 
action in emasculating the weekly Exchequer Return. But 
there is likely to be only one inference—that the authorities 
have something unpalatable to hide. As a result of these 
deletions, the return has become a crude piece of book- 
balancing, which the most obscurantist company director 
would view with distaste. They are simple changes, which 
carry profoundly dangerous possibilities. The ‘Treasury 
which is not a disinterested party in the matter) has by 
simple fiat decreed that the weckly return shall in future 
exclude all detailed information regarding the creation and 
redemption of debt and all particulars of movements in the 
floating debt. To make the two sides of the account balance, 
a single, self-evident figure, representing the net total of debt 
created to meet the revenue deficit, will be shown. This naive 
arithmetical truism is offered in substitution for figures which 
alone have enabled students of financial policy (including this 
journal) to frame their judgments, and their criticisms, of 
the Treasury’s work. In future, that evidence will not be avail- 
able, and the weekly return wiil therefore be virtually useless 
as a guide to the soundness of war finance. The decision is de- 
plorable, and, in the widest sense, contrary to the national 
interest. Such a smoke-screen was never employed in the war 
of 1914-18; hence it may be presumed that the suppression of 
information regarding movements of the floating and other 
debt is not intended merely to prevent information from 
reaching the enemy. It is the duty of informed critics to point 
to deficiencies in financial policy, if and when they occur, 
and the record of the past ten months shows that, in general, 
such criticism was sincerely inspired by the sole considera- 
tion of the nation’s financial health, and—after the appro- 
priate interval which appears to govern the adoption of out- 
side suggestions by the departments—has frequently been 
incorporated in official policy. But such criticism is uncom- 
fortable for the departments; what easier method of disarm- 
ing it could be found than to suppress the evidence on which 
it is based, leaving ‘Treasury to be witness and judge in its 
own cause? ‘The objective student now has no power of dis- 
covery to obtain essential facts which are needed for af 
accurate assessment of financial policy and the prompt detec 
tion of inflationary symptoms.’ Such information as will be 
available in future will be fragmentary, not always consistent, 
and often delayed. And by the mere act of suppressing the 
vital evidence, the authorities will unfortunately reinforce any 
presumption that inflation is on the way. 


* 7 
More Rationing 


The fact that rationing, as an instrurnent of policy, cat 
be a sign of strength as well as a proof of weakness now 
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seems to be understood. Tea, margarine and cooking fats are 
all to be rationed this month, not because supplies are scanty, 
but because stocks are sufficiently large to allow a drastic 
curtailment of imports if they are carefully eked out. The 
saving in shipping, both now and in coming months, will 
far more than outweigh any inconveniences that may be 
caused, and there should be little difficulty in maintaining 
the present rations for a long time. The rationing of tea to 
2 ounces per person per week, instead of the normal con- 
sumption of 3 ounces, came in at once. It will disturb 
working-class habits in industrial areas where tea is a pillar 
and prop, but the cut is not drastic, and café drinking is to 
be unrestricted. Margarine is the alternative to butter, which 
has been rationed for many months, and when the new ration 
comes in on July 22nd it will be a joint one of 6 ounces a 
week of the two fats. From the same date the ration of cook- 
ing fats will be 2 ounces a week; but this may be taken in 
margarine, making 8 ounces in all, which compares very 
favourably with the German fat ration, since dripping and 
suet are not to be rationed at all. It is obvious common sense 
to cut out all unnecessary feeding now, not only to limit 
imports, but also to build up and conserve stocks against 
the future. 


* * * 


The Lion has Stars and Stripes 


The film quota is a mystery revealed only to the expert, 
and its revision by Defence Order this week, introducing an 
alternative to the existing system, further complicates its 
understanding. —The new scheme is intended to assist the 
industry to adapt itself to war conditions and to compete 
more successfully in export markets, which means, in effect, 
in the United States. Film renters under the new scheme 
must spend at least £1,000 (compared with £750 under the 
present quota) on British labour and services for every 1,000 
feet of film which they are required to produce or acquire. 
Moreover, to ensure that a minimum number of films are 
made, renters must produce or acquire one British film of not 
less than 7,000 feet for every 100,000 feet of foreign film 
which they register, and the total expenditure on labour and 
services for the former must not be less than £3 per foot. If 
the alternative system is generally adopted, it will slightly re- 
duce the number of films made for the quota, but will increase 
the amount spent on individual productions. It would be a 
mistake, however, to regard this alternative scheme as hold- 
ing out salvation for the indigenous British film-producing 
industry. It is of greater interest rather to American com- 
panies producing films in this country. It will enable them to 
produce fewer and presumably better films here, and to earn 
greater box office receipts in the United States. The net 
effect, accordingly, will be to give such producers a better 
opportunity of converting sterling balances in this country 
into free dollar balances in the United States, though the 
alternative quota should, of course, improve the quality of 
production for the British market both by American and 
British producers. The special cover which’ the Board of 
Trade is providing against the chance that enemy action 
may prevent the completion of a film in production should 
also be welcomed by the industry. But there is nothing in 
the present scheme which will provide that financial 
assistance for the industry which, it was understood, was 
being officially considered. 


* * * 


The Burma Road 


Our first reply to Japan on the Burma Road question 
was dismissed as unsatisfactory. It was based on an attempt 
to apply reason to a demand which sprang from national 
pride and imperial ambition rather than from a careful esti- 
mate of conditions as they stand. The British Government 
pointed out that an embargo on arms exports from the British 
Empire already existed, and that the danger that the 
American, Russian or Indian supplies hitherto passing to 
Chungking through Indo-China would now be transferred 
to the Burma route was countered by the fact that the 
arrival of the rainy reason must reduce transit traffic by 
90 per cent. for the next months. This de facto acceptance 
of Japan’s demands has not been considered sufficient. A 
de jure pronouncement is apparently sought. It is hard to 
see why Japan should push the point to extremes except from 
a desire to quieten extremists at home who are clamouring 
for a full military alliance with the Axis Powers. Similar 
motives may have inspired the Japanese officials to take up 
a provocative line over the incident involving American 
marines at Shanghai. Here the attitude adopted seems even 
more shortsighted and inept. There is a body of opinion in 
the United States in favour of an “ appeasement” policy in 
the Far East. It is to Japan’s interest not to provoke 
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American public opinion to demand that strong action be 
taken. Britain’s military embarrassments and the United 
States’ absorption in election politics are only temporary 
safeguards of Japan’s ability to run amok. If she pushes the 
line of intransigence too far, no amount of help the Axis can 
give her will offset the crippling effect of Anglo-American 
hostility. Negotiations are to proceed over the Burma 
question. Our commitments elsewhere and Japan’s economic 
vulnerability suggest that both sides would do well to seek 
the way of compromise. 


* * * 


The Canadian Cabinet 


One of the reasons for the extraordinarily large majority 
secured by Mr Mackenzie King at the Canadian general 
election in March was the reluctance of the Canadian people 
to return an alternative Government under Dr Manion which 
might commit them to unlimited participation in the war. 
‘They saw no reason—and who can blame them?—why they 
should be driven more furiously than the people of Great 
Britain. But, from the very beginning of the Blitzkrieg, and 
since the change of Government over here, public opinion 
in Canada has far outstripped its own Government in its 
attitude towards the war; and Mr Mackenzie King’s position 
has been becoming more and more like Mr Chamberlain’s in 
the weeks between the invasion of Scandinavia and the in- 
vasion of the Low Countries. Realising that he was being left 
behind, Mr Mackenzie King has in recent weeks hastily 
passed measure after measure to intensify Canada’s war effort 
—and, incidentally, to bolster up his own position. He has 
been given emergency powers to conscript persons and pro- 
perty; he has created a special Ministry of Munitions and a 
Government-controlled company to administer Great 
Britain’s munitions programme in Canada; he has announced 
the speeding up of the Empire air training scheme and the 
forthcoming registration of every man and woman over the 
age of nineteen. But at two things he has stopped short— 
conscription for military service outside Canada, towards 
which public opinion as a whole is still hostile, and the 
formation of a National Government, which has been 
generally advocated. On Monday, however, he announced a 
reorganisation of his Cabinet, with a number of new appoint- 
ments, and a proposal to include members of the Opposition 
parties in a newly constituted War Committee of the Cabinet, 
which will give continuous consideration to questions of war 
policy and defence. It is unlikely that this device for pacify- 
ing political opponents by giving them position without 
responsibility, already tried without success in New Zealand, 
will satisfy Canadian opinion. Nor is it likely that a truly 
National Government ever will be formed under Mr 
Mackenzie King’s leadership. But, unfortunately, with the 
possible exception of Colonel Ralston, former Finance 
Minister and now Minister of Defence, there is no one inside 
the present Cabinet or in the Opposition who has the entire 
confidence of the people. Canada has still to find her 
Mr Churchill. 


* * * 


Restrictions on Aliens 


As part of the home defence plans a stricter control is 
being placed on aliens of all nationalities—including French 
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people in this country, who are to be treated as non-enemy 
aliens unless they can furnish satisfactory proof that they 
wish to give active support to the Allied cause. The number 
of their registration certificates is to be endorsed on the 
identity cards of all aliens, who will also have to surrender 
any maps of the United Kingdom in their possession with a 
scale exceeding 12 miles to an inch; and former nationals 
of enemy countries, who have become British subjects since 
the end of 1932, have had to report to the police. Meanwhile, 
in recent weeks certain categories of Class “ C ” enemy aliens 
—Germans and Austrians who were originally exempted 
from special restrictions—have been interned. Of the total of 
64,000 in this class, some 55,000 gave satisfactory proof that 
they were refugees from racial or political persecution; and 
indiscriminate internment has aroused protest that the 
authorities were locking up talent which could be used 
against the enemy. Recent internees, for instance, include a 
scientist working on gas gangrene, an agricultural chemist, 
doctors, manufacturers working for export, and a wireless 
expert of international repute. Sir John Anderson has re- 
vealed that special consideration is now being given to 
individual cases, and that some technicians wanted for 
special work of national importance have been released. But 
there is still some justification for the opinion expressed by 
more than one speaker in Parliament this week that there is 
unreasonable delay in giving the consideration and in effect- 
ing release. Clearly, military security must in these days 
have precedence of all other considerations. But once whole- 
sale internment has taken place it is to our own advantage 
to sift the internees and release those whose bona fides is not 
in doubt if they can give valuable help to the war effort. 


* * * 


The Origin of Rumour 


It now seems clear that recent reports of an intention 
to increase the powers of the censorship over the Press were 
false alarms. Mr Duff Cooper’s statement on Wednesday 
that there was no intention to interfere in any way with 
the expression of opinion must be accepted. Even so, the 
danger that excited those who realised how much the fall 
of France was due to muzzling and official secrecy has not 
passed. It will be a great bulwark for us if the expression 
of views is freely allowed. But the publication of news is no 
less important an item in national defence. And in the 
matter of news, as distinct from views, there does seem 
to be a tendency towards greater restraint. The chief argu- 
ment against the uncontrolled publication of news in war- 
time has always been the necessity of not giving away in- 
formation to the enemy. No reputable paper or writer has 
ever disputed it. One new argument, however, is less sound. 
The Government are very rightly trying to stop up the 
channels of rumour and to extirpate the habit of chattering 
which, in invasion or heavy air raids, might be very dam- 
aging to morale. But rumour breeds best in a vacuum; and, 
to take the tragic lesson of France again, our nearest Allies 
fell to pieces largely because they were not told what was 
happening. 

* * * 


An Industry in Danger 


Last week there was a meeting of authors, publishers, 
journalists and librarians in Stationers’ Hall to state the case 
against the application of the Purchase Tax to books. The 
arguments, which were voiced in very eminent accents, 
were very powerful indeed. The book trade, already in 
a precarious state, would be ruined. With it would 
go the financial profits and the political goodwill 
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arising from the export of books. No books would be 
sold or written; and culture would be slain, just at a time 
when the free ideas of democratic thought were most wanted 
—and all this to raise a merely derisory sum, no more than 
£750,000 at the most, They were very natural arguments, 
too, coming as they did from men whose livelihood was 
proved in danger. And they were familiar as well, echoing 
in their presentation of the economic perils ahead the pleas 
that have come from less essential industries for the abate- 
ment of war burdens. The claims of horse-racing and horse- 
breeding to a special place in the maintenance of morale at 
home and prestige abroad have run on almost parallel lines. 
The case for exempting books from the tax, which will sorely 
hit education as well as literature, is assuredly too strong 
to resist, however unfair in principle exemptions from 
taxes may be. But it would have been even more weighty had 
it come spontaneously from an uprising of anxious readers. 
In situations like these the consumer can speak rather more 
convincingly perhaps than the producer. Moreover, in the 
stirring appeals made at Stationers’ Hall for a reprieve for 
literature, gruffly endorsed since by Mr Bernard Shaw, there 
was, to a layman, a sad and surprising lack of faith. Taxes 
might kill this book industry; the publishers’ figures can 
apparently be accepted on this, though the bargain basement 
section, the sixpennies, has not been represented. But they 
could never kill literature—the native wood notes that at the 
worst would be hammered out on hand presses and sold at 
street corners. Most of the famous passages brought to light 
in favour of untaxed books at Stationers’ Hall are everlasting 
proofs of this. Licensing did not inhibit the Areopagitica; the 
old pamphleteers whom speakers called to their aid wrote 
pamphlets because they were hindered from writing books. 
On a banner high up in Stationers’ Hall was worked the 
motto: facta non verba. And who shall say that these revo- 
lutionary days are not precisely ripe for a new army of 
pamphleteers ? 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


To the German-inspired request from the Presidential 
Board of the Norwegian Storting that he should abdicate, 
King Haakon has given the only possible answer—an un- 
equivocal refusal. He has rightly declined to countenance any 
proposal—in this case the establishment of a State Council 
to take over the affairs of the Government and the functions 
of the King—which might give an appearance of legality to 
the German occupation and thereby weaken the people’s 
loyalty to their King and the Norwegian Constitution. 


* 


According to the Soviet census taken at the beginning of 
last year, the percentage of the Russian population aged nine 
and over who could read and write was then 81 for men and 
women and 91 for men only; in 1926, it was as low as 51. 
The most striking advances were achieved among women and 
in the countryside. Among females aged nine and over living 
in rural areas the percentage of illiterates fell from 91 in 1897 
and 70 in 1926 to 33 in 1939. The proportion of the whole 
adult population which has enjoyed further education is still 
less than a tenth and is hardly more than a fifth among those 
under 30. The struggle against illiteracy has been largely 
won—there are countries in Western Europe with which the 
Soviet Union can be compared favourably in this respect— 
but the battle for education has still to be fought. Even so, 
the success already achieved augurs quite well for the quality 
of the 76 million citizens of the Soviet Union who are now 
growing up. 

* 


The new Truck Act, which received the Royal Assent this 
week, has been passed as a result of the decision of the 
House of Lords in a case discussed in The Economist of 
February 17th (page 290). The effect of the decision was 
that an employer can contract in writing with a workman 
to deduct a sum of, say, 10s. from wages of 63s. in respect 
of meals provided, but that it is illegal to agree to pay a 
wage of 53s. plus 10s. for food, although the result of the 
two agreements is the same. In future, employers and 
workers will have to follow the form shown by the House 
of Lords to be legal, but the new Act restrains legal pro- 
ceedings which might otherwise have arisen from the judg- 
ment. At the same time it safeguards a worker’s position by 
providing that, though a contract of employment is illegal 
under the Truck Acts, it is not ipso facto illegal for other 
purposes, such as the Contributory Pensions Act. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Canada’s War Financing 


(From Our Ottawa Correspondent) 


heen new taxes are expected when the Budget is intro- 

duced next week, for the financing of the war effort 
this time is being tackled in a very different way from 
1914-18. Then, at the outset of the war, Canada’s national 
income was estimated at about $2,640 millions and the 
general policy of the Borden Ministry was to meet the cost 
of the war by borrowing. The New York money market was 
regarded as the chief source of possible funds. No bonds of 
the Dominion Government had ever previously been mar- 
keted in Canada, and it was with considerable trepidation 
that the Government offered its first war loan of ten-year 
bonds, totalling $50 millions, bearing the attractive interest 
rate of 5 per cent. and free of tax. It was oversubscribed to 
such an extent that the total allotment was increased to $100 
millions. Its success surprised both the Government and the 
financial community, and it marked the initiation of a finan- 
cial programme under which Britain financed the Canadian 
forces serving in Europe, and Canada raised money by bond 
issues to finance British expenditures in North America, 
mainly on the part of the Imperial Munitions Board, under 
whose auspices munitions with a total value of $1,200 
millions were contributed to the Allied cause. It was also 
discovered that it was possible to raise a large sum by the 
imposition of an income tax, and special war excise taxes 
were successfully levied. As a result Canada was able to 
finance her war effort by a net addition of $1,686,307,000 to 
her national debt. 

The outbreak of the present war found Canada with her 
population increased from roughly 8 millions in 1914 to 
something over 11 millions, and her national income esti- 
mated by experts to have risen from $2,640 millions to about 
$4,500 millions. The Dominion, therefore, seems in a posi- 
tion to assume a substantially larger burden of special war 
expenditure than had to be faced in the last war. The 
Government’s original estimate of war expenditure during 
the current fiscal year was $500 millions; but, as the result 
of the enlargement of the war programme which has been 
authorised since Hitler launched his Blitzkrieg, this esti- 
mate has now been raised to $700 millions, and if all this 
amount were to be raised by taxation it would mean that 
rather less than one-sixth of the national income would have 
to be allocated to the war. But it is now abundantly clear 
that the achievement of ultimate victory will mean a pro- 
longed struggle and call for a much more vigorous effort 
and much heavier sacrifices on the part of the peoples of 
the British Commonwealth than anybody contemplated two 
months ago. Indeed, it is altogether unlikely that Canada’s 
war expenditure can be kept below $1,000 millions per 
annum, and it may be necessary to spend as much as $1,500 
millions per annum to keep the pledge given by Mr 
Mackenzie King that Canada would stand by Britain until 
Germany was vanquished. 


Higher National Income 


_ So far there has been no great expansion of the national 
income, but now that effective steps are being taken to 
mobilise the industrial and economic resources of Canada 
for the Allied cause a progressive increase can be safely 
predicted. Naturally it is impossible to make any definite 
forecast of the possible increase, but an effort has been made 
by three economists, J. H. Brown, J. D. Gibson and A. F. W. 
Plumptre, in a brochure entitled “ War Finance in Canada ” 
and recently published under the auspices of the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs. They have taken figures 
for “income produced” in 1937, an average recent year, 


supplied by the Bank of Nova Scotia as the basis of calcula- 
tions, and the following table outlines them: — 











Estimate 
for Increase 
Income Group 1937* 1941 per cent. 
Primary industries : ($ millions) 
PI sess ccccctistucecccneccs 577 700 21 
TN dacuheiedcaccasieowweieiees 257 350 36 
IE ed soa ticcdecstevdcnaccuscee 163 200 23 
BN aide oracncnncdansdintees O. 30 20 
IIE Sade cbaviceaendcdeiedecs ll 12 9 
Processing 
I i viscecciciscccddessenvs 121 160 32 
MD ca Z iri a ciaxedeeeweleke ks 116 160 38 
oc diovasnsseseasiacesess 89 120 35 
WI oid Labicdcsenacestcvndacesss 9 12 33 
Manufacturing, excluding pro- 
cessing but including produc- 
tion of electric power ......... 1,188 1,600 35 
CI aaa scceicccdccvecscaces 132 140 6 
SOON BOOED oss siecicieccs 2,689 3,484 
Services : 
Railways, steam and electric ... 281 400 42 
MOIS cova cn onsicicxtansitene 422 510 21 
Federal Government payroll... 88 382 334 
Other governments’ payroll ... 100 110 10 
ID -saidiceinacicadéseaccssccs 153 170 11 
Telephones and telegraphs ... 56 65 16 
OUNET SEEVICES occ ccceevevesieee 752 775 3 
Total services .........005 1,852 2,412 nl 
Grand Total ............... 4,541 5,896 30 


* Figures supplied by the Bank of Nova Scotia. They are for “ income 


produced.” 
Better Tax Yields ? 


On the basis of the enlargement of the national income 
thus forecast, the authors of the pamphlet examine possible 
sources of expansion for the revenue. The total yield of the 
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income taxes, personal and corporation, for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1938, was $120.4 millions and they cal- 
culate that as the result of reductions in present exemptions, 
increases of rates, particularly in the corporation rate, and 
the general increment in the volume of taxable income plus 
a substantial contribution from the excess profits tax, the 
total yield of income taxes in 1941 might easily be raised 
to $275 millions. They believe that the present rate of the 
sales tax, 8 per cent., could be increased to 12 per cent. with- 
out being ruinous to business, and that as the latter is bound 
to expand, the total yield of the sales could rise from $138.1 
millions to $200 millions. They expect that the progressive 
increase in exports will be accompanied by an increase of at 
least 30 per cent. in the volume of imports and that the 
revenue from customs can be increased from $934 millions 
to $135 millions, while they also foresee possibilities of en- 
largement of the revenues in other directions, and think bor- 
rowing could be kept down to $480 millions. 

The result of these calculations is shown in the next table 
which gives the receipts for 1938 and the possible receipts 
for 1941:— 


DOMINION GOVERNMENT REVENUES, 1938 and 1941 














1938 1941 Increase 
Fiscal year (estimate) per cent. 
$ millions 
ewe 93-5 131-0 40 
i cus 52-0 70-0 35 
I eis sca cecdicunas 120-4 265-0 120 
NN ine nesnans 138-1 200-0 45 
Taxes on cheques, tickets, etc.... 42-7 60-0 41 
War taxes on financial institutions 2-0 2:5 25 
New taxes in 1941 .................. nes 25°0 = 
Total tax revenues ......... 448-7 753-5 68 
Non-tax revenues ...............0++ 61-6 65-0 6 
Miscellaneous receipts ............ 6°4 6°4 ets 
Total tax and non-tax ... 516-7 824-9 60 
Increase of net debt ............... 17-7 480-0 2,719 











Total receipts, including 


IEE onusndebseocees 534-4 1,304-9 144 


They therefore estimate that the receipts can be increased 
to nearly $1,305 millions, and they give another forecast of 
probable expenditures, shown below : — 














1938 1941 
Fiscal year (estimate) 
($ millions) 
285* 
ics cece ens phewsshbonssahens 32-7 { Sep OF 
Interest on public debt ...............:e2seeeee 132-1 140 
eins. ck cs cckuidnenebinbissenessh 250-1 280 
Total ordinary expenditures ....... 414-9 1,294-9 
Capital expenditures (public works) ...... 4-4 “a 
Special aid to Provinces, etc. ...........+..+ 68-5 
Losses and non-active loans to Governmént 
SUOETERBES ......00.cccccvccccccccccsceccecccess 44°8 10-0 
ID i... cccmnskerndssebessoveseoensess 1-7 a 
eh acon 534-3 1,304-9 
* Pay} + War orders 
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These calculations provide for an expenditure of roughly 
22 per cent. of the national income on the war, but it re- 
mains to be seen whether Ministers will take the political 
risks of asking this sacrifice. 

June 22nd. 


Dutch East Indian Trade 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


SINCE the German invasion of the Netherlands, the Nether- 
lands East Indies have been at war with Germany. This 
means that the Allied Governments can make use of the raw 
material exports of this important colonial area with its sixty 
million inhabitants. It does not mean, however, that the 
Dutch colonial exports to other neutral countries will be 
cut down. On the contrary, it is highly important that more 
East Indian products should be bought by the United States 
and by South America, and the Dutch authorities both in 
London and in Batavia are trying to stimulate exports to 
Japan by all means. 

Since the outbreak of war, and especially since the German 
conquest of the Netherlands and France, the economic situa- 
tion of the Dutch East Indies has become increasingly diffi- 
cult. In 1938 the Continent of Europe took 34 per cent. of 
their exports. These exports suffered heavily, as was to be 
expected, as a result of the Allied blockade, all the more 
so because the Allied Powers themselves limited their pur- 
chases of raw materials as much as possible to the sterling 
area. But, since the agreement of June 14th, the Dutch East 
Indies have been included within the sterling area. 


Lost Markets 


The position of some of the most important Dutch East 
Indian exports will, however, still remain difficult. Copra, 
oil-palms, tobacco and coffee are “weak” products, for 
which it will be difficult to find new markets, now that most 
of Europe is cut off. Copra exports in 1938 amounted to 
$65,000 tons; 125,000 tons were exported to the Netherlands, 
104,000 tons to Germany, 70,000 tons to Denmark, 42,000 
tons to Italy, 32,000 tons to Norway, and 10,000 tons to 
France. Accordingly, about two-thirds of the former exports 
have been lost, while the penetration of the American market 
is rendered difficult by the system of processing taxes that 
prevails there. In 1938 the United States took about one-half 
of the export of oil-palms. And, out of a total of 220,000 
tons, 64,000 tons were exported to Holland—a lost market 
now. 

The situation as regards tobacco looks like a catastrophe 
of the first magnitude. Out of a total export of 48,000 tons, 
43,000 tons were exported to Amsterdam—for the most part 
to be re-exported to Germany and Central Europe. New 
markets must be found or an arrangement made to help this 
famous East Indian product. Coffee exports amounted to 
69,000 tons in 1938; 15,000 tons were exported to Holland, 
13,000 tons to Denmark, 7,000 tons to France, and 6,000 tons 
to Italy. Thus, more than half of this market has been lost 
The difficulty with these “‘ weak ” products is that the United 
Kingdom cannot help the exporters without raising diffi- 
culties for the producers of the same products within the 
British Empire. 


New Sales 


For some other Dutch East Indian products the situation, 
though still difficult, is more hopeful. Sugar has lost an 
important market in the Netherlands, in the Levant and, 
notably, in Italy. Here, however, the United Kingdom can 
give valuable assistance. The same applies to tea. Under the 
international agreement of 1934 the Dutch East Indies export 
18 per cent. of the world’s total tea exports. It is to be 
expected that England will shift at least part of her attention 
from Empire tea to the East Indian tea. 

The situation as regards rubber is also fairly satisfactory. 
Production in 1938 amounted to 321,000 tons. Exports to 
the United States will be increased, especially since Wash- 
ington has resolved to buy a “ strategical stock” of 100,000 
tons of rubber at a favourable price, of which the Indies 
can sell two-fifths. Tin, an equally important raw material, 
will also be bought by the United States in increasing quan- 
tities. In fact, Washington is buying all available tin at 
50 cents per lb. Prospects for oil, of which the East Indies 
produced 7.4 million tons in 1938, are reasonably good, as 
is to be expected in the case of a “key” war material. 

The main item in Dutch East Indian imports was textiles 
The principal suppliers were Japan, England, and, of 
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course, the Netherlands, which co-operated with the Indian 
possessions in a way which can be compared with the co- 
operation in the British Empire since the Ottawa agree- 
ments. Japan’s position calls for special attention. To the 
so-called South Sea countries, which Mr Arita recently de- 
clared to be comprehended in a sort of Japanese “ Monroe 
Doctrine,” Japan exported goods in 1939 to the value of 240 
million yen, 6 per cent. of japan’s total exports. Imports to 
Japan from the same countries were valued at 300 million 
yen, or 10 per cent. of Japan’s total imports. Among these 
South Sea countries—which, according to a recent issue of 
the Oriental Economist, include the Philippines, Thailand, 
the Straits Settlements, Malaya, French Indo-China, the 
Netherlands East Indies, British Borneo, New Guinea, New 
Caledonia and Fiji—Dutch possessions always held an im- 
portant place. Six years ago one-third of Dutch East Indian 
exports originated from Japan. It was, as Dr Cecil Rothe of 
the Amsterdam Koloniaal Instituut said, practically impos- 
sible to name any category of goods in which European and 
American industries could compete with Japan. Since 1934, 
however, Japan’s share in Dutch East Indian imports has 
steadily decreased. Japan has, in a sense, left the market. 
The shrinking of Japanese exports to the Indies is, in the 
first place, due to shortage of raw materials for the manu- 
facture of cotton textiles and lack of sea transport. As a 
result of the difficulty of obtaining iron and steel for non- 
war purposes, the construction of a medium-sized vessel now 
costs 460 yen per ton, against some 120 yen before the China 
incident. 

Since, as a consequence of the war, the famous Dutch 
textile district Twente has fallen away as an exporter of tex- 
tile goods to Dutch East India, it is probable that bigger 
import quotas will be accorded to both England and Japan. 
This, of course, will be a temporary measure. Its effects will 
depend upon the course of the buying power of the Indian 
native population. Generally speaking, it can be said that 
the Dutch Government will try to foster business relations 
with Japan in accordance with the principles of the well- 
tried “ open-door ”’ policy. 


Fuly 10th. 


Sweden in Isolation 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT } 


GERMANY'S invasion of her Scandinavian neighbours has 
placed Sweden in almost complete economic isolation from 
the West. But though the cessation of her usual overseas im- 
ports has made the development of self-sufficiency very 
necessary the paramount task has been the speeding-up of 
defence preparations. 

The Government has subordinated everything to the de- 
fence of the country, in which it has the united backing of 
the people. A large proportion of the male population has 
been called up, and a “ labour service ” law enables the Gov- 
ernment to conscript the services of any citizen, male or 
female, between the ages of 16 and 70 inclusive. To meet 
defence expenditure, estimated at Kr. 1,454 millions (16.90 
Kr.=£1) in the financial year July, 1939-June, 1940, out of 
a total expenditure of Kr. 2,850 ‘millions, income tax has 
already been raised by 50 per cent. Nevertheless, the Budget 
is expected to show a deficit of about Kr. 1,000 millions. A 
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big defence loan of Kr. 500 millions, bearing interest at 4 per 
cent. and repayable on November 1, 1945, has been issued, 
and subscriptions passed the half-way mark some time ago. 


New Trading Relations 


The only outlet for exports from Sweden to the West is 
through Finland and the port of Petsamo. But the transport 
expenses involved are so heavy that only a few highly manu- 
factured goods can bear the cost, and the export industries 
will have to seek new markets to the east and south-east. 
Moreover, coal imports, 50 per cent. of which came from 
Great Britain, are now dependent on deliveries from 
Germany and Poland. 

Negotiations for a trade agreement with Russia have 
been going on for some time, and arrangements for an ex- 
change of goods on a considerable scale are expected. Sweden 
is interested in the import of oil, feeding-stuffs and other 
raw materials; and the comparatively small quantities she 
requires can probably be supplied by Russia, who can im- 
port in exchange Swedish machinery and metal products. 
Trade talks with Germany are based on the existing trade 
agreement and provide for the increased export of Swedish 
timber and wood pulp against German coal and coke. The 
export of cellulose to Germany is to be increased by about 
200,000 tons. From Estonia, Sweden is to receive some shale 
oil and asphalt this year, and larger quantities next year. 


Sweden’s Deficiencies 


These trade agreements, however, cannot prevent Sweden 
from becoming very short of some commodities, and a Price 
Control Board has been established to watch price move- 
ments and fix prices for various necessities. Rationing, too, 
has been introduced for a number of household commodities 
such as coffee, tea, sugar, margarine and soap. Food sup- 
plies, however, are far better than in 1914. Stocks of rye are 
sufficient for one year and of wheat for two years. This 
year’s crops of beet sugar and potatoes are expected to be 
adequate; sugar, moreover, can be extracted from wood. And, 
given favourable conditions, she should be self-sufficient in 
dairy produce. 

It is the lack of fuel which is the most serious conse- 
quence of her isolation from the West. It has caused a reduc- 
tion of traffic on the State Railways by 30 per cent. com- 
pared with December, 1939—a significant development if 
the railways are to carry iron ore to Germany in the winter 
when the Baltic is closed—and all private motoring by 
petrol-driven cars has been stopped. Sweden, however, has 
her vast forests, and charcoal and wood are being used for 
generator units installed on buses, lorries and private cars. 
By a new process, motor-gas is being produced direct from 
wood, eliminating the preliminary charring. Sweden also 
obtains from her forests wood alcohol and turpentine as 
by-products from the manufacture of chemical pulp, and it 
is thought that she can if necessary increase her produc- 
tion of wood alcohol to about 26 million gallons with her 
existing plant. 

The Academy of Science at Stockholm has made a special 
study of the question of shale oil, but Sweden’s shale oil 
has not the same high oil content as Estonia’s. There is also 
the possibility of saving and purifying used lubricating oil. 
Sweden has several large oil refinery plants, and it is esti- 
mated that by modern methods up to 85 per cent. of dirty 
oil can be regained. 


Fuly Sth. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


The Structure of Money Rates 


VER since Bank rate came back to 2 per cent. after the 

aberrations of its rise to 4 per cent., prior to the out- 
break of the war, the structure of money rates has remained 
under almost continuous discussion. The reason is that short 
loan rates and the discount rates based on them failed to 
keep step with Bank rate in its return to the previous 2 per 
cent. level. During the greater part of the long 2 per cent. 
Bank rate era, under peace conditions, the short loan rate 
was 4 per cent. and the open market discount rate slightly 
above this figure. Since the return to a 2 per cent. Bank 
rate after the outbreak of the war, these market short-term 
rates have been just double what they formerly were. Some 
observers have attacked this state of affairs, on the extreme 
ground that it represents a “ bankers’ ramp.” Over the past 
eight months the authorities have been bombarded with 
questions in Parliament and the Press regarding the alleged 
“extortionate” rates which the banks and the discount 
market were extracting from the Government, and only this 
week the 1 per cent. Treasury Bill rate was characterised in 
Parliament as an “indefensible bargain struck between the 
Treasury and the banks.” The authorities have made no single 
concession to this persistent campaign, and though the pro- 
cess of bringing the whole structure of interest rates into 
relative alignment has been carried steadily forward during 
the past few months, there has been no indication that part 
of this process would be a lowering of the lowest basic rate 
on which that structure rests. 

Any doubts regarding the possibility of such a reduction 
appear to be removed, for the time being at least, by the 
decision of the authorities to fix the rate on six months’ 
bank deposits to the Treasury at 14 per cent. That figure 
falls logically into the existing structure of money rates. 
Other recent adjustments to its ordered sequence have been 
the decision of banks in this country to limit the rate paid 
on special deposits to 1 per cent., and the reductions 
announced by building societies in their deposit rates, though 
the latter are still high when allowance is made for income 
tax. The present sequence of interest rates, determined solely 
by the time factor, and excluding the risk factor, may, in 
broad outline, be shown as follows :— 

3 per cent. rate normally paid by banks on their 

deposits. 

rate for money at call lent by London 
banks other than clearing banks. 

clearing banks’ rate for short loans 
secured by bills of exchange. Maxi- 
mum rate paid by banks on special 
deposits. 

rate on three months’ Treasury bills. 

rate in six months’ Treasury deposits 

rate on clearing banks’ short loans 
secured by bonds. 


3-1 per cent. 


1 per cent 


‘; per cent. 
% per cent. 
i =per cent. 


14 per cent. yield on Treasury One’s due February, 
1941. 

2 ~—sper cent. Bank rate. . 

24 per cent. yield on Conversion 2’s due 1945. 

23 per cent. yield on 24 per cent. National War 


Bonds due 1947. 
yield on 3 per cent. War Loan due 


1959. 
yield on gilt-edged 


securities. 

The above rates indicate a gradation of interest rates, 
which is, on the whole, rational and self-explanatory. The 
few discrepancies which appear can be readily explained. 
The rate for short loans from non-clearing banks is usually 
lower than that charged by clearing banks because the “ out- 
side” money, as the former is called, is of more volatile 
character. It is left with the borrowers for comparatively 
short periods while the vast bulk of clearing bank money 
in the discount market remains undisturbed for long periods. 
The wide divergence between the rate of 1 per cent. offered 


3 —sperr:_ cent. 


34 per cent. irredeemable 


on six months’ Treasury deposits and the 14 per cent. yield 
on Treasury One’s with only six and a half months to run 
is due to the fact that there are two coupons still due on 
Treasury One’s from which tax will be deducted at source. 

Bank rate, at 2 per cent., admittedly strikes an inconse- 
quential and ineffectual note in the list. It is in any case 
wholly irrelevant to the present structure of money rates. 
Even in its own special sphere of the London money market, 
the Bank’s rediscount rate has ceased to have the slightest 
reality or effectiveness. It is hardly possible, after the recent 
extension of open market policy, to conceive of a position 
in which the London market would be forced “into the 
Bank” and when Bank rate would thus become effective. 
The only operation to which it might apply would be the 
recall by a bank of its deposit with the Treasury before the 
full six months’ period for which the funds were deposited 
had run its course, but there is very little likelihood of this 
rebating facility being utilised. If the system of interest rates 
is anchored to controlling forces, it is not to the old tradi- 
tional interplay of Bank rate, exchange and gold movements, 
but to the official Treasury controls of the capital and 
exchange markets. 

The structure of money rates is, in other words, largely 
the product of dictation and not of sensitive economic 
adjustment. But the stage has not been reached at which it 
has become wholly the result of compulsion. Above the 
minimum prices—which at present are not effective—the 
gilt-edged market remains free. The pattern of medium-term 
rates is Clearly not altogether that which the authorities 
desired to see taking shape when they announced the terms 
on which the.44 per cent. Conversion Loan was to be con- 
verted. It was expected then that a five-year bond would com- 
mand no more than 2 per cent., whereas it appears to be 
settling down at about 23 per cent. Dictation has, moreover, 
to be tempered by what is politically expedient. If the above 
sequence of interest rates reveals an artificially wide gap, it 
is between the yields on medium shorts and the irredeemables 
—between the 2} per cent. on a five-year bond on the one 
hand and, on the other, the 3 per cent. on the 20-year security 
and 34 per cent. on the irredeemable loan. The explanation 
is to be found in the fact that the short and medium short- 
term securities are especially the province of the corporate 
institutional investor, who can be “persuaded” by the 
authorities far more easjly than the politically more vocal 
private investor. 

These powers of persuasion, behind which there now lies 
the grimmer reality of the Emergency Powers Act, could no 
doubt be used more drastically than they have been in the 
recent past. In particular, compulsion might be used to bring 
the really short-term rates—those for call loans and Treasury 
bills—back to the levels they held in the previous 2 per cent. 
Bank rate era. But the banks have pleaded a case for a higher 
turn on their short-term investments, and that case, based 
largely on the artificiality of the earlier margin between Bank 
and loan rates and on the increases which Emergency legis- 
lation and precautions have added to their expenses, has 
been accepted by the authorities. If, therefore, a reduction 
in loan and discount rates were to be dictated by the 
authorities, corresponding reductions would have to occur 
in the banks’ deposit rates. If such reductions were made, 
would they call for an adjustment in Post Office Savings 
Bank rates and in the rates on Savings Certificates? If so, 
they would immediately impinge on politically dangerous 
ground. Perhaps, in view of the strict limitations on indi- 
vidual investments in these two media, it would be easy to 
exaggerate the closeness of any connection between the rates 
which they and the banks offer. But it would be equally easy 
to exaggerate the practical budgetary importance of a re- 
duction in the lower scale of interest rates. The savings 
which would accrue to the Treasury by a reduction in bill 
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rates would be small in relation to the existing scale of 
Government expenditure. That is not a conclusive argu- 
ment, for the sums involved are of substantial absolute size, 
and they are expanding, as the total of Treasury Bills in 
issue expands. But if the search for economy lies behind the 
present controversy, it should be remembered that more 
promising fields are still untilled. 

Granted the premises on which the Treasury Bill rate is 
based, the gradation of interest rates which obtains at present 
does not appear unreasonable in its sequence or in its point 
of departure. There is nothing in it to justify the accusa- 
tion of usury on the part of lenders—whether on short or 
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long term. It may help to set the position in some kind of 
comparative perspective to note what the range of interest 
rates is in Germany, where the control of the capital market 
is considerably fiercer than it is here and where the banker 
has even less to say than in Great Britain to-day. Since the 
reduction of the Reichsbank rate from 4 to 34 per cent. a few 
weeks ago, the rate for three to six months’ maturities in 
Germany has ranged between 1} and 24 per cent., and the 
rate of interest on medium-term Reich loans has settled 
down at slightly under 44 per vent. In the light of these 
figures our Own structure of interest rates does not appear 
extortionate. 


Finance and Banking 


Treasury Deposits 


The new device of Government short-term borrowing 
by way of six-months Treasury deposits from the clearing 
and Scottish banks has had a successful send-off. The banks 
readily subscribed the initial amount of about £10 millions 
with which the movement was launched and to the subse- 
quent allotment of about double that figure on Friday of 
last week. The week-to-week movements in the totals so 
raised cannot be ascertained owing to the misguided reti- 
cence of the Exchequer returns in their new form. The banks 
will, of course, show these deposits separately in their balance 
sheets, and the clearing banks will provide monthly figures 
of the amounts so lent in their usual statements. For more 
comprehensive and correct half-yearly computations of the 
amounts outstanding, the balance sheets of the clearing and 
Scottish banks will have to be awaited. Treasury deposits 
may be new in form, but in practice they introduce no funda- 
mental innovation in the system of Treasury financing. The 
desirability of keeping the Treasury bill debt down to 
approximately its present figure can be readily appre- 
ciated, but the new six-months deposits constitute an element 
in the floating debt against the expansion of which as many 
arguments can be advanced as against a further increase in 
the Treasury bill issue. The facility for recalling the deposits 
before full maturity under rebate at Bank rate gives the 
deposits all the liquidity of a bill eligible for rediscount at 
the Bank of England, and the unwillingness of the authorities 
to feed the discount market with an ever-growing flow of 
Treasury bills was already being met by increasing issues 
of tap Treasury bills direct to the clearing banks. One of 
the main advantages to be claimed for the Treasury deposits 
is their non-negotiability, an important consideration in view 
of the emergency arrangements made to protect lenders and 
borrowers in the money market against the chaos that might 
arise in the event of serious damage to documents due to 
enemy action. In addition, the new device places added 
powers in the hands of the authorities to control the credit 
position and to neutralise the influence of Government re- 
ceipts and disbursements, which are now acquiring such dis- 
turbing magnitude. Admittedly, the weapon of neutralisation 
already existed in open-market operations by the Bank of 
England, and admirable proof of their efficacy had been given 
in recent weeks. But the new deposits will reinforce the sway 
of the authorities over the market. 


* * * 


The ‘* Surplus Deposits ’’ Myth 


It is unfortunate that two false and misleading advan- 
tages should have been so widely claimed for the new 
Treasury deposits, Firstly, it has been suggested that they 
will provide the means for employing “ surplus resources ”’ 
of the banks; secondly, it has been claimed for them that 
they will be non-inflationary since they will be an alterna- 
tive to such direct inflationary expedients as Ways and 
Means advances from the Bank of England to the Treasury. 
The funds which the banks will lend by way of these de- 
posits to the Treasury will be no more “ surplus” funds 
than those employed in the money market, in discounting 
bills, or in buying gilt-edged securities. Whether the banks 
have “ surplus ” funds to lend to the Treasury on these new 
terms will depend on the volume of bank cash, and that in 
its turn will depend on the policy of the authorities. If they 
wish, the authorities can inflate bank cash to the point 
at which the banks will have an abundance of resources to 
lend to the Treasury as deposits. In that case the new method 
% finance will have become the direct instrument of as 

a form of inflation as it would be possible to 
in agine. The true explanation of the resurrection—in some- 


what altered form—of the Treasury deposits, which did 
service in the financing of the Treasury between 1916 and 
1919, may well lie in the combined dislike of the authorities 
for a further expansion of the Treasury bill debt and of the 
banks for further increasing their holdings of medium-term 
Government securities. If this be so, the departure announced 
last week carries with it the suggestion that the banks’ direct 
contributions to the current issue of National War Bonds will 
be as unspectacular as their participation in the previous 
issue of 3 per cent. War Loan. 


* * * 


The New Exchequer Returns 


The rigorously “blue pencilled” Exchequer return 
(which is criticised in a Note on page 42) will deprive the 
money market student and operator of much of the statistical 
material on which both have depended in the past. In the 
first place, the discontinuance of the floating debt statement 
will make it impossible to calculate the division of Treasury 
bills between “tap” and “tender” issues. The total of 

der bills outstanding will still be available by adding 
together the amounts issued over periods of thirteen con- 
secutive weekly tenders. But recent experience has shown how 
misleading the total tender issue can be as a guide to the 
full amount of Treasury bills actually in issue. The compara- 
tively new device of feeding the banks direct with Treasury 
bills originally issued through the tap may, however, be used 
to a lesser extent now that the alternative method of direct 
contact between the banks and the Treasury through six- 
months deposits has been launched. Any wide divergence 
between the clearing banks’ holdings of bills and the move- 
ments indicated by the fluctuations in the outstanding 
volume of bills issued through the weekly tender will indicate 
very broadly to what extent the tap Treasury bill is still 
being used as a method of issue or intake of bills to or from 
the banking system. The disappearance of floating debt 
statistics will deprive us of week-to-week knowledge of the 
amounts derived from Treasury deposits and of Ways and 
Means advances from the Bank of England. The former 
item will, however, be available, with some degree of 
accuracy, but with appreciable delay, from the bank balance 
sheets, while any wide movement in Ways and Means 
advances must be reflected in the weekly Bank return. The 
banishment from the Exchequer returns of detailed informa- 
tion of receipts from loans will to some extent be mitigated 
by the readiness of the authorities to announce week by week 
the amounts received from loans actually in course of issue 
—at the moment the three tap issues, namely, Savings Cer- 
tificates, Defence Bonds and War Bonds. But in order to 
ascertain the true net receipts from these sources it will 
presumably be necessary to await the annual Financial State- 
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ments with their detailed figures on the distribution of the 
National Debt. 


* * * 


Free Sterling Restrictions 


As from the beginning of this week the exchange restric- 
tions announced on June 8th last came into full operation. 
The foundation-stone of these new regulations was the 
compulsory invoicing of all exports to U.S.A. in official 
sterling or dollars. The British authorities were asked to 
relent the rigours of this stipulation to the extent of exempt- 
ing from it goods ordered before June 8th. This was duly 
conceded, but at the beginning of this week the concession 
was withdrawn, The consequent diminution in the demand 
for free sterling has had very little effect in the rate, which 
has been fairly steady at around $3.75, in a market which 
has dwindled to virtually insignificant proportions. Never- 
theless, the authorities are inexorably pursuing the task of 
driving the free market out of existence. To achieve this, it 
may be necessary to extend to foreign sterling balances the 
temporary immobilisation which has been decreed for 
sterling securities held here on foreign account. If that is 
achieved there should be little difficulty in completing the 
discussions which have been proceeding for some time past 
with American banks to ensure that the only rate quoted 
for sterling in the United States is the official rate. 


* * * 


** Washing ’’ National War Bonds 


The start of dealings in National War Bonds has re- 
surrected the problem of “ bond washing” for the discount 
market. This device, against which an official ban was de- 
creed some months before the outbreak of the war, consists 
in buying bonds cwm dividend and selling them immediately 
they go ex dividend, the operation being profitable to houses 
whose assessment to tax makes it possible for them to claim 
back the tax deducted from the dividend in question. Such 
operations are now forbidden. The question which has now 
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arisen is whether purchases of the new War Bonds from the 
tap and their resale in the market is tantamount to “ wash- 
ing ” when indulged in by firms which will obtain reimburse. 
ment of tax on the January Ist coupon. For such houses 
which also can obtain 4 per cent. commission on purchases 
trom the tap) these operations are highly profitable—since 
they yield the commission plus whatever premium the mar- 
ket price may command over the tap price. That such a 
premium should exist at all is due to the fact that the buyer 
in the market receives his interest from the seller up to Janu- 
ary Ist next free cf income tax—which may be at a higher 
rate than 7s. 6d. by the time it is deducted from the first 
coupon on January Ist next—and of super tax. If justifica- 
tion were to be pleaded for the intervention of money mar- 
ket houses in operations of this kind it could be based on 
the argument that their operations were encouraging pur- 
chases of the new bonds by making them available at slightly 
under the tap price. But it remains to be seen whether this 
plea will “ wash” with the authorities. 


* * * 


Ways and Means Advances Repaid 


This week’s Bank return is still dominated by the re- 
actions to the huge movements of cash precipitated at the 
beginning of the month by the repayment of Conversion 
43’s, and by subscriptions to the new War Bonds. During 
the past week the latter has been the principal influence and 
bankers’ deposits have thus come down by £33,120,000 to 
£107 millions. Of the corresponding transfer of funds into 
Public Deposits only £5,594,000 has been left as an addition 
to this item, the Treasury having used part of its receipts 
from the new loan to repay Ways and Means advances from 
the Bank. Thus Government securities have fallen by 
£24,575,000 over the week. The expansion in the note cir- 
culation continues, though now at a much reduced tempo, 
The active circulation at its new record of £610,378,000 
reached last Wednesday was £2,193,000 higher than a week 
previously and £63,881,000 higher than on May 22nd, when 
the current expansion began in earnest. 


Investment 


A Hesitating Phase 


On Friday last week, the markets closed in a rather 
questioning frame of mind, which suggested that the springy 
rebound from the lowest levels touched on June 26th was 
becoming exhausted and that new causal factors would be 
required to justify any further advance this week. The market 
began well enough, with steady gains among long-dated 
gilt-edged, a continued improvement in home rails and some 
sizable gains among the leading industrials. But on ‘Tuesday 
its true temper was more evident. Gilt-edged again showed 
small gains, but it was only in this section that prices showed 
real stiffmess, and as the week continued and closer 
attention was given to Sir Kingsley Wood’s promise of 
heavier taxation (though this has been an obvious market 
factor for weeks past), the industrial sections continued to 
decline. There has been no pressure to sell, except perhaps in 
the oil share group, but equally there has been little willing- 
ness to buy. The market is, in fact, again in one of its 
waiting moods. It has its eye on developments in the Balkans, 
and it is giving due heed to the possibility that the immediate 
objective of German action may be to try and break the 
blockade through the Mediterranean. Even if this reading 
should prove true, however, it would not necessarily consti- 
tute a lasting bull point for the market. For, if the enemy 
is to attempt to win, he must ultimately break his full force 
on these shores, and if that happens, any “ sideshow,” no 
matter how important in long-term strategy, will count for 
nothing compared with the immediate problems of defence 
and their reaction upon gilt-edged and equity shares. 1 may 
be suggested, however, that the action of the authorities in 
putting out a smoke screen over the weekly Exchequer 
Returns is, in itself, an adverse influence on the gilt-edged 
market. Dealers and institutional investors alike have been 
impressed by the fact that no explanation has been tendered 
for a policy which was never adopted at any time during 
the war of 1914-18. And they have drawn the only per- 
missible conclusion in the circumstances: that, if it is neces- 
sary to hide facts, they cannot be palatable facts. In the 
context of war finance the action of the authorities means 
that if, despite their efforts, they are unable to prevent the 
emergence of inflationary symptoms, they at least hope to 


hide them from the public gaze. So futile a proceeding, when 
the consequences will be apparent in every sector of the 
financial system, justifies the perceptible attitude in the gilt- 
edged market that prices are as high as they need be for 
the time being. The recipe for a firm gilt-edged market is 
a display of financial strength—not a concealment of possible 
financial weakness. 


* = * 


Dealings in War Bonds 

The market in the new 24 per cent. War Bonds which 
opened on Wednesday is not a normal, free market in the 
ordinary sense. Yet the Official List for that day contained 
11 marks in the bonds ranging from the minimum price of 
par as high ‘as 100}, The basis of dealings in the bonds, 
when they are freely obtainable from the tap at par, was 
explained in a leading article in The Economist of June 29th. 
The bonds are dealt in ex accrued interest, and the original 
subscriber who sells must therefore pay to the purchaser the 
amount of interest due from the day after the bargain 1s 
transacted to January Ist next, without deduction of tax. 
If such an original subscriber sold at par, he would thus 
have to pay slightly less than £1 5s. to a purchaser, and 
would receive on January Ist next an amount of approxi 
mately £1 5s. in respect of gross interest from the date on 
which he subscribed for the bonds, less deduction of tax at 
whatever standard rate may prevail at that date. Only special 
sales, therefore, are to be expected in the bonds so long & 
the tap remains open. Prices such as 1004, which were paid 
for the bonds at the commencement of dealings, can only 
anticipate severely increased taxation in the forthcoming 
Budget, against which purchasers who are not liable for ta 
on the gross amount of interest paid to them by sellers, aft 
prepared in a few instances to hedge at a relatively generous 
price. 


* * * 


The Stock Exchange in Wartime 


The report of the Committee for General Purpose 
of the London Stock Exchange for the year to March 24, 
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| 1940, gives a full account of the adaptation of business to 
* | wartime conditions. The Temporary Regulations, under 
< which business is now being conducted, are described in 
detail, and the implications of minimum prices in the gilt- 
= edged market are discussed, though the Committee’s de- 
~ fence for the introduction and timing of the new schedule 
; of prices last March may be arguable. Extracts from the 
= statistical section, which the Committee has happily decided 
= to publish as usual, are given in the following table, together 
» with a percentage comparison of nominal and market values 
- for certain leading groups: — 
a~ OFFICIAL LIST 
i 1937 1938 1939 1940 
yn No. of Lines of Secs. .. 5,522 5,629 5,693 5,081 
I- Nom. amount, {mns.... 17,697:7 17,930-2 17,976-1 18,209-3 
ly Market valuation, {mns. 19,475-5 17,346°6 16,824-2* 17,624-4* 
Lis 
Valuation compared with 
nom. Capital :— % % % 
British funds ............. 0-6 0:2 4:7 . ee 
Com. and indus........... +-139-2 93-6 93-1 + 86:2 
Foreign stocks............ 71:1 79:1 82-1 — 82-0 
0 err 26:3 29:2 — 45:2 — 35°8 
~ ati ccckeduesdiawsadues 10:0 — 3:3 6-4 — 3:6 
he * Including £485,484,592, the market value of shares of no 


on par value in 1939, and £478,504,238 in 1940. 


ng The number of lines of securities dealt in fell in 1939-40 
nd from 5,693 to 5,681 after advancing during the previous three 
to years. The rise in the nominal amount  outstand- 
Ito ing has, however, been continued from £17,976,100,000 
on to £18,209,300,000, and the market valuation, including that 
pts of shares of no par value, rose to £17,624,400,000, the 
om highest level since £19,475,500,000 in 1937. At the end 
of March, the percentage depreciation on all classes of secu- 
rities below nominal value was 3.6 against 6.4 in the pre- 
pO. vious year. On British Funds and Home Rails the deprecia- 
tion improved from 4.7 to 1.7 and from 45.2 to 35.8 per 
cent. respectively. Depreciation on foreign stocks showed 
surprisingly little change from 82.1 to 82.7 per cent., and 
the appreciation of all classes of commercial and industrial 
equities was reduced from 93.1 to 86.2. Stock exchange 
values have fallen a long way since March, 1937, when the 
total of market values stood 10.0 per cent. above nominal 
values. In these difficult conditions, the Committee has car- 
ried out its onerous public duty with the same selflessness 
as in more peaceful times. It has arranged alternative deal- 
i ing and clearing facilities at Denham to tide the “ House ” 
the over conditions of dire emergency. But its first concern has re 

been to maintain an effective market, and from recent deci- air. The men and women in our munition plants are work- 
sions it is evident that this remains its guiding policy. 





Our fighting men are ready — at sea, on land, and in the 


ilt- 


for ing day and night. 
ae ” " ” Now comes the full opportunity for you to help with all 
Bank Dividends Maintained the means in your power. 

The maintenance of the interim bank and discount com- This issue of National War Bonds provides a great 
pany dividends may reassure those timorous holders who, a ; 
fortnight ago, might have inferred from the market price of | channel through which the full financial power of the Nation 

sich their shares that dividends had suddenly been jeopardised. 5 be poured continuously—at full pressure 


the There is an element of control in all bank profits which 
ned | ‘nders any inferences from the figures of limited value, and Buy Bonds now and keep on buying them month 
> of the mere maintenance of interim distributions is not in itself 
nds, conclusive evidence regarding the movement of bank earn- 
was ings. But it is clear from the half-yearly statements of the 
oth, leading institutions that, although war may have increased 


inal their costs in some directions, it has also increased their j Oo 6 
‘the tevenue-earning funds. Such substantial increases in deposits — at i O Nn a 
ae BANK AND DISCOUNT INTERIMS 2 O 


by month. 
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the force of this point. Admittedly the counter movement 
to such increased deposits is mainly to be found in increased 
holdings of Treasury bills and to some extent in investments, 
for the more profitable advances are, generally speaking, 
lower, and the banks have also substantially increased their 
unremunerative till money. The net effect of these move- 
ments, however, has certainly not imperilled the interim divi- 
dends which are tabulated on the preceding page. Com- 
parison of the current level of bank share prices with 
those of a year ago does not, in general, reflect the devasta- 
tion which threatened this section of the market a little over 
a fortnight ago. But current yields, particularly on the 
partly-paid shares, are high enough to suggest that the market 
is now paying more regard to the equity element in bank 
shares and rather less to their traditional quasi-fixed interest 
character. 
* * * 


Richard Thomas 


The trading profits of the Richard Thomas group for 
the year to March last, before deducting income tax, com- 
fortably achieved a new high record since consolidated 
figures were first provided in 1933. After the disturbed con- 
ditions of 1938-39, when the Ebbw Vale plant was being 
run in and trading profits were almost halved at £1,118,100, 
the new mill, encouraged by urgent war demands, has shown 
its profit-earning potentialities and the group’s trading in- 
come has consequently jumped to £3,171,296. The interest of 
Richard Thomas shareholders in these results is at present 
academic. The group’s total depreciation charge has been 
raised from £440,000 to £812,000 (the latter figure includes 
£400,000 written off development expenditure at Ebbw Vale 
and Redbourn). After virtually escaping any taxation 
liability for 1938-39—actually there was a charge of £77,067 
—the group has to provide in the latest year no less than 
£1,159,704, while the profit and loss account has been 
charged with the full amount payable in interest without any 
relief from general reserve as in the preceding year. The 
following table shows that, after providing for these various 
charges, the group’s surplus available to meet special pro- 
visions rose from £271,781 to £566,871 :— 

Years to March 31 


1938 1939 1940 
Consolidated Figures : 

Trading Profits ...... 2,139,517 1,118,100 3,171,296 
Depreciation (a) ...... 443,778 471,485 829,591 
ED fC pdicbanxnsosers 503,380 77,067 1,159,704 
Interest, etc. ......... 292,435 247,256(b) 552,365 
Fees, staff funds, etc. 24,598 27,761 40,439 
Outside shareholders 24,620 22,750 22,326 
ER Peickssrcanvece 850,706 271,781 566,871 
Special charges ...... 42,925(e) 537,212(c) 177,500(d) 
Preference div. ...... 202,822 Nil Nil 
Ordinary shares :— 

SED Giéscossisonss’ 604,959 Nil Nil 

ETS cabbkbensesece 164,063 Nil Nil 

IE Hoe ccccces 18-4 Nil Nil 

ST -cbpiadapoon’ 5 Nil Nil 
To reserves ........... 902,306(f) Dr.287,285(g) _ 
Carried forward ...... 355,050 376,904 807,393(h) 


(a) Including amounts written off. (6) After transferring 

£200,000 from general reserve. (c) Ebbw Vale costs: £337,212 
running-in loss, and £200,000 being proportion of debenture 
interest attributable to reconstruction. (d) Commutation of 
amounts due under agreements and compensation. (e) Provision 
against subsidiaries. (f) Of which £772,306 to reserve ; £130,000 
to contingencies. (g) Of which, £107,492 from contingencies and 
£179,793 from general reserves. (h) Includes £41,118 special 
credit. 
This surplus has been employed to write off £177,500 in 
respect of commutation of amounts payable under agree- 
ments and the whole of the remaining profits, fortified by a 
special credit of £41,118, is carried forward. No reference 
is made in the report to trading conditions during the past 
year, though the displacement of Sir William Firth from 
the board is tersely recorded. The company’s own accounts 
show a disposable surplus for the yéar of £351,573, com- 
pared with £20,207 for 1938-39. Of this sum, the required 
transfer of £100,000 to general reserve is made, together 
with a replacement of £267,429, which was drawn from re- 
serve in the preceding year. Including a special credit of 
£33,161 the company is enabled to carry forward £32,100 
in its own profit and loss account. 


bg 
The earnings possibilities during the current year are by 


no means simple to assess. On the assumption that the plant 
is Operated at an optimum rate, trading profits will be sub- 


stantial, but the report for the past year shows how vulner- 
able the group is for E.P.T. Assuming, however, that the 
same disposable surplus of the group were available to meet 
the required £100,000 transfer to the parent company’s 
general reserve account and that no other special allocations 
were required, the balance of consolidated profits would be 
sufficient to meet extra sinking fund payments of £165,500 
(which become due from 1941-42), and to cover the 64 per 
cent. preference dividend with a handsome surplus. Such 
calculations are certainly forward-looking, but there are at 
least grounds for hope that preference shareholders should 
obtain some reward for their patience during the next year 
or two. Expectations for the stock, which is at present priced 
at 7s. 6d. must, of course, be tempered by the fact that it is 
non-cumulative. 


* 7 * 
United Dominions Trust Reverse 


The directors’ report of United Dominions Trust in- 
cludes a frank admission that the business of the company 
has been seriously affected by direct or indirect restrictions 
on almost all classes of business which the company normally 
finances. The board has, therefore, decided not to recom- 
mend a final dividend on the ordinary stock, which thus 
receives 6 per cent. for the year to June compared with 17} 
per cent. in the preceding four years, The profits of the 
parent company amount to £65,627, compared with £217,496, 
and after meeting fees, preference dividends and the in- 
terim ordinary dividend, the balance carried forward js 
£30,957, compared with £37,035 brought in. Hence it is 
evident that had the directors decided to pay a final ordinary 
distribution it could not have been of material size. The 
report recalls that all losses which could have been foreseen 
have been provided for, but the company’s liability for in- 
come tax has had to be treated in a special way. The total 
provision amounts to £138,500, but as much as £120,000 of 
this sum is provided by a transfer from contingencies 
reserve. The latter reserve has been fortified by a transfer of 
£250,000 from general reserve (which leaves the latter at 
£1,100,000, equal to the paid-up capital), and thus retains 
a surplus of £130,000. By this method of drawing on past 
profits the trust has been able to provide for all taxation on 
profits earned to date. The consolidated statement of the 
group shows how seriously the trust’s business has been 
affected. Bills receivable and notes on hand, which stood at 
£7,536,489 a year ago, have been reduced to £4,205,639, 
while cash has fallen by approximately £350,000 to £708,963. 
Corresponding movements on the liabilities side of the balance 
sheet show a fall in loans and acceptances from £3,621,119 
to £1,115,662 and in current, deposit and other accounts by 
nearly £1,000,000 to £2,117,867, and the balance sheet total 
for the group has fallen abruptly from £9,764,334 to 
£5,798,633. The United Dominions Trust occupies an out- 
standing position among hire-purchase finance concerns, and 
its experience during the past year is almost certainly better 
than that of less conservative companies. The chairman’s 
review of the year’s business discusses the many impediments 
to normal financing in wartime, including the payment of 
approximately 1 per cent. more on its funds, which it was 
unable to pass on to customers. It is satisfactory to note that 
collections have generally been good and that there is no 
reason for apprehension regarding future collections. Mean- 
while the ordinary stock stands at 45s. compared with last 
year’s highest level of 81s. 6d. and can only be retained for 
better times. 


. * * 
Distillers’ Accounts 


Distillers’ accounts for the year to May 15, 1940, add 
little to the information conveyed in the preliminary state- 
ment, which was discussed in last week’s issue of The 
Economist. After meeting the preference dividend and other 
prior charges, some £2,149,640 is earned for the ordinary 
stock, of which £1,543,508 is absorbed by the 16} per cent. 
dividend. The company’s general reserve has been reduced by 
the distribution of last year’s capital bonus from £5,200,000 
to £1,400,000. The fire insurance fund has, however, risen 
to £600,000, and the superannuation fund to £1,000,000. 
Thus the reserve position remains strong. Stocks, at 
£837,262, against £899,699, show little change, but cash 
holdings have increased strikingly from 3,239,713 to 
£7,471,258. On the liabilities side, creditors are up from 
£2,910,245 to £3,142,888. The company has suffered during 
the past year from Government restrictions on the output 
of grain and malt distilleries. While it must be expected that 
such restrictions will continue in force during the war, it is 
probable that the company’s stocks will be adequate to meet 
the considerable demand for the company’s products m 
this country and in the United States. The £1 stock, now 
quoted at 55s. 6d. ex dividend, yields £5 17s. 1d. per cent. 
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July 13, 1940 


G.E.C. Record Profits 


General Electric’s gross profits reached a new record of 
{1,892,994 in the year to March 31, 1940, for the sixth year 
jn succession. The increase over the previous year’s record, 
at £116,895, compares with an increase of only £3,918 in 
1938-39. Depreciation and taxation provisions have each been 
increased by over £100,000 to £495,442 and to £540,000 
respectively. Consequently, net equity earnings show a de- 
cline from £716,050 to £629,507. They represent, however, 
arate of 24.0 per cent. on the ordinary capital, against 23.5 
per cent., and the 10 per cent. dividend plus 10 per cent. 
cash bonus as paid in the two previous years is thus main- 
tained with a satisfactory margin. After placing a further 
£100,000 to general reserve, which now totals £4,700,000, 
the carry forward has been increased from £807,220 to 
£811,931. Profits of the past three years are analysed 
below : — 


Years to March 31 


1938 1939 1940 
£ £ £ 

SN 05 sahu bensuneeeabanechawaden 1,772,181 1,776,099 1,892,994 
URTE OND os 6450 sbeedenseeseses 368,642 380,492 495,442* 
BS cuore wencacecedcanaes 400,000 430,000 540,000 
Pensions and fees _............. 58,295 66,857 67,395 
Preference dividends ......... 185,840 182,700 160,650 
Ordinary stock :— 

5s ciis ctynditewathadsaba 759,404 716,050 629,507 

BE Las idksieunaakananvncweines 608,764 608,764 524,796 

SG: cscbidcsuarsansasons 24:9 23°5 24-0 

EE ir sends Gib seanuaneiael 20+ 20+ 20+ 
General reserve.................. 100,000 100,000 100,000 
ST NUL sg sccvecessessccses 799,934 807,220 811,931 


* Including £100,000 special depreciation. 


t Including 
10 per cent. cash bonus. 


These are eminently satisfactory results, and the balance 
sheet provides ample confirmation of intensive employment 
of the company’s plant, to which the directors refer in their 
report. Stocks have jumped to £4,488,777, against £3,702,671, 
and debtors to £4,059,676, against £3,056,307. Hence the 
company has been compelled to raise additional working 
capital by means of a loan amounting to £1,015,000, which 
is repayable by December 1, 1944, Moreover, extensive 
realisation of Government securities to raise working capital 
has reduced the total from £643,632 to £99,967. Despite 
losses incurred last year by G.E.C. subsidiaries in France 
and China—with the prospect of further losses in these 
fields since the end of March—the earnings position is 
secured by Government business and by the opening up of 
manufacturing facilities in the Empire. The group, more- 
over, is not losing sight of its traditionally important export 
trade. The £1 ordinary stock at 67s. 6d. yields £5 18s. 6d. 
per cent. 


* * * 


“Shell ’’ Transport’s War Losses 


Lord Bearsted’s statement at the “ Shell” meeting was 
necessarily less informative in some respects, owing to con- 
siderations of national interest. But the chairman discussed 
the recent European losses suffered by the group with con- 
siderable frankness. He pointed out that the Axis countries, 
the four Scandinavian countries, and Holland, Belgium and 
France are severed from world trade and that in several of 
these countries the group has suffered large-scale destruction 
both of plant and of products. In view of inevitable Govern- 
Ment restrictions and of declining trade with many markets 
which are still open, it is clear that profits will not easily 
be earned during the remainder of the war. Moreover, 
steeply rising production in Illinois has depressed prices in 
the United States and stocks are once more accumulating 
after being reduced by 36 million barrels in 1939. Nor has 
any improvement occurred in the Mexican Eagle position. 

chairman, however, confirms the view that income would 
have been maintained at the normal level in the absence of 
Widespread destruction of property. Earning capacity was 
hot significantly impaired up to the end of 1939, but with 
knowledge of subsequent war damage, the operating com- 
Panies refrained from distributing final dividends. Lord 
Bearsted reports that Dutch companies associated with the 

Shell” group are operating from Curacao, and that all 

Possible steps have been taken to maintain the technical 
Organisation despite the rupture of communications in 
Europe. Experts have been assembled in this country and a 
tesearch organisation has been set up in the United States. 
In short, it is clear that the company is taking all possible 
steps to minimise wartime dislocation. The group’s losses 
ive been heavy; its assets remain immense and they are 
Widely distributed. 
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Patons and Baldwins’ Report 


Shareholders of Patons and Baldwins will receive a 
reduced tax-free ordinary dividend for the year to April 27, 
1940, despite the realisation of record equity earnings at 
£434,110. The reduction is due to the directors’ decision 
to place more than half the distributable surplus to war 
contingencies reserve. The profit figure, which is, as usual, 
shown after administration expenses and taxation provision, 
and thus gives no guide to trading results, amounts to 
£687,435, against £539,023. After providing £184,621 for 
depreciation, against £158,621, the sum of £487,128 earned 
for dividends exceeds the 1938-39 figure by £125,243. The 
ordinary dividend is reduced from 10 to 84 per cent. tax 
free, which is covered by earnings of 22.6 per cent., against 
15.5 per cent., and absorbs £163,128, compared with 
£191,915 in each of the two previous years. Calculated at 
a gross rate, however, the distribution is equivalent to 13.6 
per cent, and shows a negligible change compared with that 
of the previous year. The directors have placed £270,000 to 
special war reserve, against £75,000 to general reserve in the 
previous year, and have increased the carry forward from 
£74,007 to £74,989. The strength of the company’s financial 
and earning position is fortified by the considerable stocks 
which it carries. Valued at £2,682,347 in the balance sheet, 
against £2,558,540 in 1938-39, these stocks, which provide a 
reserve against wartime shortage, form an appreciating asset 
in a period of rising prices. The converse, however, is to be 
traced in the directors’ prudent establishment of a special 
war reserve. At 45s. the £1 ordinary stock yields £3 15s. 7d. 
per cent., tax free. 

* * * 


Powell Duffryn Reports 


Reports of the Powell Duffryn group for the year to 
March 31, 1940, indicate that trading conditions (as was sug- 
gested by the preliminary statements discussed in The 
Economist of June 29th) showed a marked improvement 
over the previous year. Nevertheless, they yielded lower 
profits than in any year except 1938-39. Profits of Powell 
Duffryn Associated, the operating company, struck after 
general expenses, depreciation ‘and taxation, amount to 
£787,950, against £761,567. The sum earned for participat- 
ing dividends, at £580,824, is nearly £40,000 higher than in 
the previous year, of which Powell Duffryn receives 
£276,667 and Welsh Associated £138,333. After placing the 
usual £150,000 to general reserve, the carry forward has 
been raised from £87,678 to £103,502. The balance sheet 
reveals a notable increase in cash holdings from £850,695 
to £2,401,726, accompanied by a fall in stocks from 
£625,625 to £549,884. Powell Duffryn Steam Coal, with 
profits of £300,952, against £266,340, reports equity earnings 
of £269,103, against £229,203, equivalent to 8.1 per cent., 
against 6 per cent. This comfortably covers the ordinary 
dividend of 74 per cent., against 6 per cent., and the carry 
forward is increased from £16,294 to £37,019. At 15s. 6d. 
Powell Duffryn Steam Coal ordinary {1 stock yields 
£9 14s. 6d. per cent. This return appears to reflect current 
uncertainties regarding the export coal trade. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


MARKETS opened firm on Monday, but 
an undercurrent of uncertainty soon set 
in. In mid-week, following the Chan- 
cellor’s statement regarding the necessity 
of increased taxation, business stagnated. 
After a cheerful start, the gilt-edged 
market relapsed into inactivity. The 
foreign bond market was also idle. In- 
dustrials fell generally on Wednesday, 
and all commodity sections became easier, 
though tin shares were strong on Monday 
on the quota decision. 


* 


Long-dated securities were in demand 
on Monday in the gilt-edged market. 
Conversion 34 and War Loan 34 regis- 
tered gains of ~ and numerous other 
issues put on }. Later, an easier tendency 
resulted in falls of 4 on Tuesday in all 
Funding issues, when dealings in 24 
National Defence Bonds took place at 
1003. In midweek, 24 National Defence 
Bonds gained 4, but other issues were dull 
on the prospect of increased taxation and 
generally closed unchanged on the day. 
The foreign bond market was inactive 
throughout the week. Buying of South 
American issues early in the week, on re- 
ports that Nazi activity in these regions 
would be countered by American policy, 
was not maintained. Japanese bonds were 
weak on news of the unsatisfactory diplo- 
matic situation between Tokyo and 
London. Continental issues did not attract 
attention. Home rails were in demand on 
Monday pending interim dividend 
announcements and good gains were 
realised by Southern preferred, and by 
G.W.R. 5 per cent. preference and 4 per 
cent. debentures. Rises were continued the 
next day despite a smaller turnover, but 
issues generally gave way in midweek when 
G.W.R. and L.M.S. ordinary fell by 4 
and Southern preferred by 1 point. 


* 


The industrial market passed from 
strength early in the week to uncertainty 
and depression after the Chancellor’s 
speech. Rolls Royce were weak, but the 
majority of motor shares advanced on 
Monday, when Distillers were marked out 
for buying on the strong report. Tobacco 
shares were easy throughout the week and 
the stores group, after some early buying, 
was particularly affected by adverse 
taxation prospects. In the iron and steel 
section most issues gave way, but Tube 
Investments, after gaining 3s. on Mon- 
day, remained strong. G.E.C. were in de- 
mand on the report. 


* 


Turnover was small among Kaffirs, 
and fractional lossés occurred among 
market leaders on small selling from the 
Cape. Rand Mines fell 4 on Monday and 
a number of leading issues, including 
Main Reef, Union Corporation, “ Sallies,” 
and Grootvlei were marked lower in mid- 
week. The commodity position encouraged 
buying of tin shares, and Pahang, South 
Malayan and Tronoh all gained early in 
the week, though demand tended to fall 
off later. Rubber shares were again dull. 
Turnover was slight, but small losses were 
experienced by Anglo-Dutch and Allied 
Sumatra. In the oz] market, last week’s 
cheerful tone was not maintained. 
“Shell” issues reacted unfavourably to 
the annual meeting and Anglo-Iranian 
were weak on rumours of local political 
difficulties. Burmah Oil remained firm 
and enjoyed fractional gains on Tuesday 
and Wednesday. 


* FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 


oo 
| otal | Corres. 


1940 (Bargains) Day | : 
inS.E. 1939 | 30 Ord. |20 Fixed 


Security Indices 


List shares* | Int.t 
July 5 ... | 3,218 | 4,335 58-1 
ao 8 cco 3,487 4,845 58-7 


so» 10 ... | 2,651 4,515 57°5 


118-3 
119-3 
» 9 ww. | 2,918 | 4,280 58:5 | 119-4 
119-2 
» ll .. | 2,648 4,585 57-8 119-3 


* July 1, 1935 = 100. t 1938 = 100. 30 Ordi- 
nary shares, 1940; highest, 80-6 (Feb. 29) ; lowest, 
49-4 (June 26). 20 Fixed Int., 1940: highest, 126°5 
(May 9) ; lowest, 114-9 (June 26). 


New York 


TRADING on Wall Street has stagnated 
throughout the week pending the holding 
of the Democratic National Convention. 
Markets failed to respond to the increase 
of $4,848,000,000 in the President’s 
armament expenditure plan, which brings 
the proposed total to $10,000,000,000. 
Shares moved fractionally, and deal- 
ings have been negligible. Steel and 
motor issues were firm, though Packard 
shares were quiet in the absence of a 
settlement of negotiations for the British 
contract. The Secretary of Commerce has 
stated that the industrial recovery is gain- 
ing momentum. Steel mill activity, 
according to the Iron Age, has recovered 
to 87.5 per cent. of capacity, against 75 
per cent. last week, which included Inde- 
pendence Day, and 88 per cent. in the 
previous week. 


New York Prices 


Total share dealings :—July 4, Closed (a); 
July 5, 280,000; July 6, 130,000; July 8, 
230,000 ; July 9, 300,000 ; July 10, 280,000. 


(a) Independence Day. 


Close Close Close Close 

July July July July 

3, 10, 5, 10, 

1940 1940 1940 1940 

1. Railroads Celanese of A. 257g 26 
Balt. & Ohio.. 353 334 Chrysler ...... 6214 6312 
Gt. Nthn. Pf.. 2212 2234 Curt. Wr.8A” 23 23° 
Illinois Cent. 733 75, Eastman Kdk. 11712 11878 
N.Y. Cent..... 1153 115,,Gen- Elec. ... 3054 3078 
Northern Pac. 53, 6 Gen. Motors.. 425g 431, 
Pennsyl. Rl... 193, 193, Glidden........ 123g 1214 
Southern ...... 111g 113g|!nland Steel . 8212 82 


Int. Harvest . 43 425g 
2. Utilities, etc. Int. Nickel ... 2314 2312 
Amer. Tel..... 15973 1583, Liggett Myers 97 98 

Amer. W’wks. 873 9g Nat. Dairy ... 135g 1312 
Pac. Light..... 3912 401 Nat. Distillers 1934 2014 
Pub. Sv. N.J. 3614 37 |Nat. Steel .... 5612 5612 
Sthn. Cal. Ed. 2634 265g)Proct.Gamble 62 6214 
United Gas .. 12 121g, Sears Roebck. 72 72 


Shell Union... 8xd 8 
3. Commercial and Socony Vac. . 8l2 85g 
Industrial Stan. Oil N.J. 3212 3414 
Amer. Metal... 1312 141ls'20th Cen. Fox 65g 65, 
Am. Roll. Ml. 11 1034'U.S. Steel .... 507g 5114 
Am. Smelting 3514 35 |West’hse El... 8912 897, 
Anaconda ..... 197g 1914 Woolworth.... 3154 32 
Briggs ......... 165g 167g Yngstn. Sheet 311g 3114 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1926 = 100) 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 


1940 
June | July July 
Low | High | 26, 3, | 10, 
June Jan. | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 


85-2) 86-5 | 87-0 


347 Ind’ls ... |. 80:9 111-4 
32 Rails ...... 20°7a 30-7 23-4 24-4 | 24-3 
40 Utilities ... 71-2a 89-4 78-1 80-0 | 80:2 


419 Stocks... 69°9 94:8 74:2 75-6 | 76-0 
Av. yield* ... 6°61% 4°30% 6°26% 6°17%/6°11% 
_______—_si|«* Bligh! Low | _ 

* 50 Common Stocks. a May 22nd. 


Datty AVERAGE 50 COMMON STOCKs 


June 27 | June 28 June 29 July 1 July 2) July3 


93-9 94:8 94°8 93-9 93-6 93-9 


July 4 July 5 July 6 July 8 July 9 July1o0 


Closed 94+5 94-8 94-6 94°5 94:8 


1940 High, 123-7 Jan. 3. Low, 86-7 June 10, 
(a) Independence Day. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
July 13, 1940 Capital versions Money 
L : 
To the Public ......... Nil > Nil 
To Shareholders ...... Nil me Nil 
By S.E. Introduction 25,000 ved 25,375 
By Permission to Deal Nil . Nil 


Savings Certs.¢ ...... 4,727,782 4,727,782 
3% Defence Bondst 6,849,245 6,849,245 
212% Nat. War Bondst 48,718,790 48,718,790 
_ t Seven days to July 2, 1940; figures partly 
included in previous week’s total. + Nine days 
to July 9. 

Including Excluding 


Year to date Conversions Conversions 


£ £ 
1940 (New Basis 931,177,489 578,222,356 


1939 (New Basis) ... 82,007,088 77,337,007 
1940 (Old Basis) ...(6)916,369,082 563,613,949 
1939 (Old Basis) 51,150,867 47,500,788 


(6) Revised figure. 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 


Year to date U.K. ex U.K. Countries 


£ £ £ 
1940 (New Basis) 577,459,344 763,012 Nil 
1939 (New Basis) 50,508,667 24,647,336 2,181,004 
1940 (Old Basis) 563,471,493 142,456 Nil 


1939 (Old Basis) 31,340,697 15,840,091 320,000 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 
Year to date Deb. Pref. Ord. 


4 4 & 
1940 (New Basis) 563,534,138 1,189,005 13,499,213 
1939 (New Basis) 42,522,115 5,005,187 29,809,705 
1940 (Old Basis) 562,514,317 77,500 909,132 
1939 (Old Basis) 36,293,921 1,988,459 9,218,408 


“Old Basis ’”’ includes public issues and issues 
to shareholders. ‘‘ New Basis” is all new capital 
in which permission to deal has been granted. 


BY TENDER 


West Gloucestershire Water Com- 
pany, Ltd.—Sale by tender of 44 redeem- 
able preference stock 1955 as will realise 
£100,000. Minimum price par. 


BONUS SHARES 


Reynolds Brothers.—Subject to con- 
sent of United Kingdom and South 
African Treasuries, this company will 
make a second distribution of one new 
share for every nine held on August 12th. 


Shorter Comments 


Company Results of the Week.— 
The upward trend of rubber earnings is 
continued this week by most companies. 
BERTRAM CONSOLIDATED _ net 
profits have risen from £24,045 to 
£49,931, and the dividend has been 
doubled at 14 per cent. From a similar 
increase in profits from £32,043 to 
£56,309, EAST ASIATIC has declared 4 
dividend of 7 per cent. against 3 per cent. 
ANGLO DUTCH OF JAVA earned 4 
gross income of £500,718 against 
£372,367. Net profits, however, increased 
only from £165,622 to £179,776, but the 
ordinary dividend is raised from 5 to 6 
per cent. Among industrial companies, 
BRITISH GLUE gross profits increased 
from £78,960 to £113,347, but higher 
taxation left only a slight rise in net 
profits from £74,810 to £75,697, and the 


(Continued on page 55.) 
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Industry and Trade 


Further Fall in Unemployment 


The number of registered unemployed in Great Britain 
has shown a further reduction, from 881,000 on May 20th 
to 767,000 on June 17th. As the accompanying table shows, 
the reduction was again fairly widespread and was by no 
means confined to the munition industries. The decline in 
unemployment in building and public works contracting 
may have been due partly to the acceleration of the prepara- 
tions made against an invasion by sea and by air, These 
returns, however, no longer measure either changes in total 
unemployment or in our war effort on the home front. The 
CHANGES IN UNEMPLOYMENT BETWEEN MAy 20TH AND JUNE 17TH 

((INDUSTRIES CHIEFLY AFFECTED) 


Decreases :-— 
Sa bk Gant clacchens i dudcwiilsndansssaduapeatcous 20,489 
I i dcp actin nan cueinwankt 14,078 
Public works contracting  ..............seeeeeeeee 12,203 
UII ev arecccsxcyncvdekhscoste<s avs Sen cete es 8,180 
Agriculture, horticulture, €tc...........0ccseoseess 7,038 
EDOGR GG DATOOUE SORWICE oo..cccscsccsscrececesss 6,956 
Niu eatlee Macnee p Asse ce RbAsoabinctessvacentaccass 6,752 
LOCal GOVETTMMERE SETVICE .2....000.cccccccscecceees 6,565 
I NE oo So aiteun cn dk ods cadenddccesncecsdenaess 4,208 
Metal goods manufacture .............cccceeeeees 3,919 
I Woah asceu de ncieenedskceskeannaesens 3,537 
rack icc suicnsdintessideveensccssauues 3,262 
Miscellaneous food industries..................6.5 3,012 
Printing and book-binding ........................ 2,647 
Textile bleaching, dyeing, etc. ................ ; 2,614 
Hotel, boarding house, etc., service ............ 2,471 
PE III Nigra cdenasticeiibiccasesdesccees 2,389 
Gas, water and electricity supply ............... 2,234 
Increases :— 
Dressmaking and millinery ..................065 3,176 
ES Sxdoeiiiss Diba aioe ch cet uiahoonkiaiuminen 3,001 


number of men called to the Colours between May 20th and 
June 17th has probably exceeded the reduction of 114,000 
in the number of registered unemployed. Nor are there any 
statistics of the number of new entrants into industry, or of 
the transfer of workers from one industry to another or 
from unessential to essential jobs within the same industry. 
But although these details of labour movements are not 
available, the general impression is that the transfer of 
workers from unessential to essential industries is not even 
now proceeding as rapidly as it should. 


* os . 
Aircraft and Machine Tools in America 


Largely as a result of the influx of foreign orders, chiefly 
from the United Kingdom and France, activity in the 


American aircraft and machine tool industries has increased 
by leaps and bounds since the spring of last year. The extent 
of the increase is shown in the accompanying table, which 
gives the indices of employment in the two industries pub- 
lished in the June issue of the Federal Reserve Bulletin. The 
rate of expansion in the output of aircraft is steadily in- 
creasing. The current rate of production, however, is still 
much smaller than in this country, and is probably not more 


INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT (ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION) 
(1923-25 = 100) 


Machine Tools Aircraft 


1939—March ............ 134 968 
(0 a ae 138 1,075 
Se es haxderccduas 140 1,169 
Boi cesktvndes 144 1,267 
BEE? telade eusiaaceds 149 1,385 
PN vias ttadnnne 146 1,414 
September ...... 155 1,512 
GED shciciceasss 170 1,605 
November ......... 183 1,767 
December ......... 191 1,905 
3940—January ............ 197 2,050 
POONUIRY ccsctsnss 204 2,062 
FREENEEE  kevccsccvess 209 2,075 
PE cdagcacancas ; 215 2,101 


than one-third of the British output. The pressure for 
machine tools remains very heavy. During the first few 
months of the war the orders booked were chiefly for foreign 
countries, but the proportion of foreign orders has now 
fallen to about 40 per cent. of the total, due to the increase in 
domestic requirements. As a result of the pressure of demand, 
a Machine Tool Co-ordinating Committee has been estab- 
lished. This Committee, which includes representatives of the 
Army and Navy, is to determine the needs of the Services, 
of domestic civil consumers and of foreign countries, and to 
arrange for a system of priority in deliveries. 


* * * 


Cotton Export Drive 


The new policy of the Cotton Board, about which 
rumour has been active for several weeks, has now been 
announced. In the first place, it has requested the Cotton 
Controller to authorise certain derogations from the fixed 
yarn prices on export orders booked to the end of October. 
Mr E. Raymond Streat says that these derogations will not 
exceed 5 per cent. of the prescribed margins for American 
type yarns, 10 per cent. for Egyptian type, and 5 per cent. 
of the prescribed doubling margins. Spinners and doublers 





(Continued from page 54) £2,162,482 


against 


£1,800,736 for £170,934 (£160,890). Ordinary dividend, 


25 per cent., as before. 


dividend is unchanged at 10 per cent. 
DARLINGTON AND SIMPSON, the 
steel rollers, show an extremely satis- 
factory increase in gross earnings from 
£45,709 to £101,389 and in net earnings 
from £37,732 to £61,657. The dividend 
is 24 per cent. higher at 7} per cent. 
J. G. GRAVES, the mail order firm, have 
suffered from the general decline in retail 
trading. Net profits have fallen from 
£92,123 to £55,369, and the dividend has 
been reduced from 25 per cent. to 15 per 
cent. SANGERS’ dividend has been 
maintained at 25 per cent. Gross earnings 
have increased from £226,778 to £255,913, 
but net profits are slightly lower at 
£155,788. Rising profits are again 
reported by SCRIBBANS, whose net 
earnings at £58,755 are more than 
double the 1938-39 figure. The directors 
do not yet feel justified in resuming divi- 
dend payments. Net receipts of TELE- 
PHONE RENTALS have fallen from 
£90,092 to £77,209. The dividend is 
maintained at 10 per cent., as in the three 
previous years. Government contracts 
have induced a welcome improvement in 
the position of VANTONA TEXTILES, 
whose total income of £72,880 has left a 
residue of equity earnings for the first 
time since 1931. Net profits of £56,779 
compare with a net loss of £20,792 in the 
previous year and a 5 per cent. dividend 
has been declared. A gross income of 


VICTORIA FALLS POWER represents 
increased net profits of £681,790 against 
£652,036. The 15 per cent. dividend is 
maintained. UNITED GAS INDUS- 
TRIES have suffered a fall in total 
income from £108,879 to £80,696, and in 
net profits from £89,343 to £64,302. 
The ordinary dividend has been reduced 
from 103 to 9 per cent., and the 124 per 
cent. dividend on the deferred shares 
has not been repeated. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tavoy Tin.—Total revenue for 1939, 
£237,663 (£165,606). Operating ex- 
penses, £138,983 (£112,983). Taxation 
reserve, £15,000 (£2,000). Prospecting, 
boring and special expenses, £38,662. 
Net profit, £2,964 (£1,024). Carry 
forward, £36,385 (£33,421). 


Anglo-Dutch Plantations of Java.— 
Trading profit for 1939, £387,580 
(£254,321). Net profit, £335,476 
(£198,622). Taxation reserve, £134,000 
(£22,000). N.D.C., £21,700 (£11,000). 
General reserve, nil (£25,000). Ordinary 
dividend 6 per cent. (5 per cent.). Carry 
forward, £57,253 (£57,477). 


Sangers.—Net trading profit, year to 
March 31, 1940, £249,796 (£220,843). 


Taxation, £90,133 (£62,548). Contin- 
gency fund, £25,000 (nil). Staff fund, 
£2,000 (£2,000). Carry forward, 


National Bank of New Zealand.—In 
a comment on the National Bank of New 
Zealand’s profits on page 33 of last week’s 
issue it was stated that an amount of 
£10,000 had been allocated to bonuses. 
This sum was in fact provided against 
premises. 


Scribbans and Company.—Net profit 
year to April 30, 1940, £58,755 (£38,368) 
after taxation, £50,294 (£35,033). Re- 
serves, £55,000 (£22,500). Carry forward, 
£94,105 (£90,350). Dividend, nil (nil). 


Titanine, Ltd.—Net profit, year to 
March 31, 1940, £32,263 (£31,601). 
Reserve, £10,000 (£12,000). Staff benefit 
fund, £2,000 (£2,000). Ordinary dividend 
224 per cent., as before. Carry forward, 
£2,752 (£489). 


F. W. Woolworth.—Ordinary interim 
20 per cent., against 15 per cent. Chair- 
man announced in January, decision to 
bring interim more into relation with final 
payment. 


Victoria Falls and Trans. Power.— 
Total revenue for 1939, £2,162,481 
(£1,800,736). Depreciation, taxation, etc. 
£1,385,287 (£1,052,625). Net profit, 
£681,790 (£652,035). Ordinary dividend, 
15 per cent., as before. Reserve, £200,000 
(£150,000). Carry forward, £273,047 
(£218,824). 
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will be free to quote within these limits, and it is hoped 
that a considerable amount of fresh business will result. 
For the moment traders, especially spinners, are rather 
disconcerted at this return to competitive bidding, with its 
possible lowering of American prices by up to ld. and 
of Egyptian prices by 1d. to 5d. per Ib. In the second place, 
private export syndicates are to be formed to produce cloth 
for markets in which their members have a common interest. 
Individual merchants, finishers, manufacturers and spinners 
are being invited to register as voluntary syndicates, and to 
agree among themselves as to what sacrifices each can con- 
tribute to secure export business. Formal agreements be- 
tween members of a syndicate are not encouraged, especially 
as the Cotton Board is to appoint arbitrators to deal with 
any issues which may arise. The Board will also help by 
co-operating with the Cotton Controller and with the 
appropriate Government departments to ensure the produc- 
tion and delivery of the goods required. This system will be 
modified in the light of experience, as circumstances dictate, 
but it is hoped that it will have the immediate effect of 
eliminating the anxiety now felt in overseas markets as to 
the prospects of delivery of orders. Thirdly, a company is 
to be formed, under the chairmanship of Mr Frank Platt, 
to organise the production of cloth for markets where diffi- 
culties exist which cannot be overcome by individual firms 
or syndicates. Its directorate, which will be appointed in 
consultation with the Cotton Board, will represent all sec- 
tions of the industry, and though the company will operate 
quite separately from the Board there will be close co- 
operation between the two. The purpose of the company is 
to organise production and sale through existing channels, 
in cases where it is clear that without its intervention it 
would be impossible to obtain, in the requisite quantity, the 
type of cloth required. The object of this new scheme is 
to secure sustained efficiency in facilitating export to every 
market which is open to this country. The problem is to be 
attacked detail by detail, and the complete absence of sub- 
sidies is an earnest of the intention to set up a healthy com- 
petitive trade based entirely on merit. Whether such a desir- 
able consummation can be achieved by the means outlined, 
experience only can show. Lancashire, on the whole, wel- 
comes the plan and expects good results from it. If it proves 
insufficient, it must be extended, for we cannot afford at 
present to leave one of our largest export industries in a 
condition of semi-paralysis. 


* * * 


Cancellation of Cotton Contracts 


The Lancashire cotton industry is faced with the 
possibility of very serious losses, as a result of the Govern- 
ment Order relating to the restriction of home consumption 
of textiles, which allows for the cancellation of contracts, 
and of the refusal of Sir Andrew Duncan, the President of 
the Board of Trade, to relax them. Buyers who bought goods 
before April 16th which were not delivered by July 10th 
were permitted to cancel the contract. Some months ago 
home trade customers, taking the view that textile prices 
would advance, placed substantial orders with producers, 
delivery dates in some cases extending into next year. Owing 
to the depreciation in the value of stocks, it is feared that 
the new regulations will lead to bankruptcy in some cases. 
The various trade organisations are conferring in an effort 
to share the burden as equally as possible. But in present 
circumstances the industry must look to exports as a means 
of expanding sales. 


Tea and Margarine Rationing 


When the normal routine of the average Englishman 
or Englishwoman is disturbed by air raids, by unaccus- 
tomed spells of night duty, or by long hours of war work 
the inevitable solace seems to be “a cup of tea.” Although, 
therefore, tea stocks at the outbreak of war were high rela- 
tive to consumption, it has been found necessary this week 
to impose a tea ration of two ounces per head per week. In 
1918, an informal ration of this size was imposed through 
allocating to retailers amounts corresponding to the number 
of persons registered with them; in fact, the supplies were 
then in excess of the demand, and the ration was never 
fully absorbed. The present ration makes no provision for 
the registration of the individual customer with the re- 
tailer; supplies are to be obtained anywhere on presentation 
of the coupon. Apart from the effects of evacuation, how- 
ever, the scale of tea distribution must be fairly well known, 
and if local stocks are sufficient to meet any initial demand, 
replacements can be fairly easily provided. It is announced 
that in a fortnight’s time margarine and cooking fats (but 
not dripping or suet) will be rationed. The allowance will 
be two ounces of each, but the consumer will have the option 
of taking his butter ration or his cooking-fat ration or both 
in the form of margarine. He has thus a certain amount of 
freedom of choice within a total limit of eight ounces. The 
purpose of this additional rationing is to build up stocks 
against the possibility of temporary interruption in supply 
by attempted invasions. 


* * * 


Milk v. Beef 


It is much to be regretted that the Government was 
unable to start its cheap-milk scheme simultaneously with 
the most recent rise in liquid milk prices, but this latest and 
most valuable addition to the social services should at any 
rate be in full operation before the winter. Its effect on the 
consumption of liquid milk is uncertain, since only experi- 
ence can show how many of the mothers eligible for cheap 
milk for themselves and their children will take advantage of 
the scheme. But even the prospect of a small increase in 
demand, allied with the certain shortage of feeding-stuffs 
over the next winter, make it imperative that the milk 
supply should have priority over all other forms of agri- 
cultural production. Unfortunately, the farming opinions 
which seem to rule in Whitehall Place are mainly derived from 
the large arable farms of East Anglia and from the cattle- 
fattening districts in Scotland and the Midlands. Conse- 
quently, the recent increases in agricultural prices, when 
coupled with the uneven incidence of the burden of higher 
wages, has tilted the farmer’s profit margin far too much in 
favour of beef and of the crops that are needed to grow it. 
If the pressure of the National Farmers’ Union makes it 
impossible to secure the right types of agricultural production 
by the manipulation of profit margins, then some form of 
production quota and of rationing becomes essential—quotas 
to ensure an enlarged production of direct human foods such 
as potatoes, vegetables and cereals, and rationing, to ensure 
that the limited supply of feeding-stuffs is used for milk and 
not for pedigree beef cattle. Britain, herself blockading the 
Continent of Europe, is also a besieged island, in which the 
traditions and the vested interests created by 150 years of 
renowned cattle breeding must alike be sacrificed to the 
urgent task of providing the maximum amount of human 
foods in these grim years before the siege is lifted. 








COMMODITY AND 


THERE have been no major developments 
on the commodity markets this week, and 
no important price changes. The export 
quotas for rubber and tin have been in- 
creased to provide for the large United 
States purchases of these materials. The 
increase in wheat and maize prices is due 
to bad weather. Cotton prices are firmer 
on the week. 


* 


Cotton (Manchester). — Raw cotton 
prices have been rather firmer this 
week and the publication of the official 
estimate of the area under cotton in the 
United States, 25,077,000 acres, had no 
effect upon them. Trading in the yarn 
market is still restricted, but owing to the 
export price concessions quotations have 
been more varied. Counts and qualities 


that were comparatively scarce a month 
ago can now be obtained quickly. In the 
weaving section in some quarters more 
orders have been cancelled than booked. 
Sales of both yarn and piece-goods have 


RAW COTTON delivered to Spinners 
| Week ended | From Aug. 1 to 
Variet | | 
> June 28,) July 5, | July 7, | July 5, 
(°000 bales) | 1940 '| “1940 











|" 1939 | 1940 

American ...... | 39-9 | 41-3| 952] 1,435 
Brazilian ......... 5-4| 6-4| 295] 259 
Peruvian, etc.... 4:1 4:2; 127 208 
Egyptian ......... 14-9| 6-1| 329] 380 
Sudan Sakel 40} 20) 145| 157 
East Indian...... 7:0 6:9 432 400 
countries} 1-9| 3-1] 190| 154 

Total ......... | 77-2 70:0 | 2,470 | 2,993 





Source : Liverpool Cotton Association’s Weekly 
Circular. 


INDUSTRY NEWS 


been below production, and the longer 
working hours have improved the supply 
position for Government contracts. There 
is a general belief that the Cotton Board’s 
scheme, discussed in a Note on page 55, 
should lead to larger exports in the near 
future. 
* 


Metals.—The use of iron and steel 
for non-essential building was prohibited, 
except under licence, by the Control of 
Iron and Steel (No. 11) Order, which 
came into force on July 8th. The Order 
forbids the use of steel already in the 
hands of consumers or contractors unless 
the purchase was authorised under the 
Steel Distribution Scheme. Licences will 
only be granted where it can be shown 


(Continued on page 58) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
——— 


NATIONAL BANK OF NEW ZEALAND, 
LIMITED 


STRONG POSITION 


The sixty-eighth ordinary general meeting of the National Bank 
of New Zealand, Limited, was held, on the 11th instant, in London. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Balfour of Burleigh (the chairman) said that 
the balance sheet figures showed some considerable and important 
changes. Deposit and current accounts at £14,905,000 were 
£1,607,000 higher than in the previous year. The returns of the 
trading banks to the Reserve Bank showed that their total deposits 
in New Zealand at the end of March were over £9,500,000 higher 
than a year earlier, so that the change in the National Bank’s 
figures conformed with the experience of the banks as a whole. 
That increase was partly due to the New Zealand Government’s 
war expenditure, but the main cause of it and of the decrease in 
this bank’s advances of £642,000 to £11,279,000 was that the New 
Zealand Government exchange control had proved effective. 

The accounts showed a net profit of £86,149, which was £20,375 
less than last year. That considerable reduction in profit was wholly 
accounted for by increased taxation. The effects of the New Zealand 
exchange control and of the war had seriously impaired the bank’s 
eaming power. They were hopeful that some of the anomalies in the 
method of levying taxation in New Zealand would soon be reme- 
died, but he thought it right to warn shareholders that any benefits 
which they might gain in that way might easily be swallowed up, 
especially in wartime, by increases in the rates of taxation. They 
proposed to pay a final dividend of 2} per cent., making 4 per cent., 
less United Kingdom income tax, for the year, carrying forward 
£115,363, which was £1,232 more than last year. 


EFFECTS OF WAR 

The net overseas assets of the Reserve Bank and trading banks 
had increased from £NZ9,000,000 at the end of March, 1939, to 
£NZ23,000,000 at the same date this year and were thus almost 
back to the 1938 figure of £NZ26,500,000. That truly remarkable 
improvement was not entirely due to the effectiveness of exchange 
control and the more orderly control of imports; it was due largely 
to the war. Since war began the bulk of New Zealand’s exports 
had been sold by the New Zealand Government direct to the United 
Kingdom Government and one of the consequences of that was that 
the Reserve Bank received payment for much of the produce as 
soon as it was shipped, whereas before the war the Reserve Bank 
and trading banks had received that payment only after perhaps 
two or three months. The cheerful picture presented by the figures 
of New Zealand’s sterling balances could not therefore be taken 
purely at its face value. If New Zealand exporters reverted after 
the war to the former methods of finance, there would be a time- 
lag of some months during which little or no proceeds of exports 
would be received and there would be a corresponding drain upon 
the country’s sterling balances. It was clear, therefore, that any 
demand at this stage for a relaxation of import restrictions would be 
premature. 

From the bank’s point of view, an unfortunate result of the 
New Zealand Government’s commandeer of the main exports of 
the country and the direct sale to the United Kingdom Government 
was that trading banks no longer handled the exchange business. 
In addition, therefore, to a large reduction in import business 
on account of the import restrictions, they had also suffered the 
almost complete disappearance of their export business by reason 
of the commandeer. The work of the bank’s bill departments, both 
here and in New Zealand, was probably more difficult than it had 
ever been, because for every bill that came into the bank there 
Must be not only the examination which it received in the normal 
course of banking, but consideration of the effect on it of the ever- 
growing emergency regulations and instructions, and they now re- 
ceived a very much smaller return for that work. 

It was, therefore, impossible to be optimistic about the course of 
their profits in the near future. For the time being, shareholders 
Must be content with the knowledge that the bank was in a very 
sttong and sound position, and was making its full contribution to 
the public service. For evidence of their soundness he referred the 
shareholders to the balance sheet. If he had been asked a year ago 
What sort of balance sheet he would like the bank to have had in 
the circumstances such as prevailed to-day, he might well have 
attempted to depict something very like the balance sheet that they 
now had before them. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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BRITISH ELECTRIC TRACTION 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND POSITION 


The forty-fourth ordinary general meeting of the British 
Electric Traction Company, Limited, was held, on the Sth instant, 
at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London. 

Mr J. S. Austen (the chairman), in the course of his speech, said: 
My speech to-day will be short, but I am hoping to tell you just 
exactly what you want to know, and I think that what you most 
particularly want to know is what the position of the company 
will be when we have to pay 100 per cent. excess profits tax, or, to 
put it in simpler words, you want to know what our dividend will 
be. I can tell you that in one word by saying that we should be in 
a position to pay 45 per cent. on the deferred ordinary stock. 
(Applause.) The deferred stock is now really in the position of a 
preferred ordinary stock which is entitled to receive 45 per cent., 
after which the Government take the balance. 

If the 100 per cent. tax had operated, in respect of the past year, 
we should have been able to pay the deferred stockholders 45 per 
cent., as we are doing, and there would have been £80,000 to go to 
the Government in excess profits tax. That means that our profits 
would have to fall to the extent of £80,000 before your dividend 
is affected. We are at least entitled to hope that there will be 
no such falling off as that, but I must ask you to be content with 
that statement because in these times anything like prediction is out 
of the question. 

I have but little to say about the past year beyond pointing out 
to you that our gross revenue was £745,000, and that it is not so very 
long ago that with some pride and pleasure I told you that we 
had passed the £500,000 mark. That increase in revenue has been 
accomplished without any—or practically any—rise in expenses. 
We have already told you that our working profit is up by £16,000, 
compared with the previous year, and that is not a war profit, 
because but for the war our receipts would have been greater. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and, the 
formal business having been transacted, a vote of thanks to the 
chairman, directors and staff terminated the proceedings. 


GOLD MINES OF KALGOORLIE, 
LIMITED 


EXPANSION OF OPERATIONS 


The sixth ordinary general meeting of Gold Mines of Kalgoorlie, 
Limited, was held, on the 9th instant, in London. 

Mr P. E. Marmion, the chairman, said that milling at an increased 
rate had begun in October, with the result that ore milled during 
the second half of the year had averaged 11,828 tons per morih 
compared with an average of 8,692 tons for the first half. 

In consequence of the decline in the sterling-dollar rate of ex- 
change that had followed the outbreak of war, the value of gold in 
terms of Australian currency automatically increased during the 
second half of the year. The increase, however, did not accrue 
entirely to the company because of the introduction of a tax im- 
posed by the Commonwealth Government on all gold produced, 
equivalent to 50 per cent. of its value in excess of £9 (Australian 
currency) per fine ounce. It was understood that gold mining com- 
panies, being subject to this unusual tax on production, were to be 
exempted by the Commonwealth Government from the recently 
proposed Wartime Company Tax and Undistributed Profits Tax, 
as well as from Federal Income Tax as at present. 

With the increase in the scale of operations there was a satis- 
factory reduction in working costs, whilst, as contemplated, a some- 
what lower grade of ore had been treated, the average recovery for 
the year being 6.22 dwts. per ton of ore treated against 6.60 dwts. for 
the previous period. The net profit at £122,244 reflected the benefit 
of lower working costs and showed the still more satisfactory im- 
provement of 36 per cent. In view of the request of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to limit dividends to the amount paid in the 
previous year, the directors had decided not to distribute more than 
a final dividend of 5 per cent., which would bring the total for 
the year to 8} per cent. 

The accounts disclosed that the company’s position was highly 
satisfactory in all respects and fully justified the Board’s policy 
in expanding the scope of operations. The proved and probable ore 
at the end of the year had been estimated at 657,000 tons assaying 
5.1 dwts. per ton. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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6 SHELL 7 TRANSPORT AND to-day. Many markets were closed, they had to keep constantly 


before them the possible closing of others, and so to arrange their 


TRADING COMPANY, LIMITED affairs as to endeavour to reduce to a minimum the losses that migh; 


WARTIME PRECAUTIONS be involved. re oe 
There had apparently been a conception in the public mind tha 


The annual general meeting of the “Shell” Transport and oil companies in time of war would make large profits. That was 
Trading Company, Limited, was held, on the 8th instant, in London. very far from the truth. He had many times pointed out that gj 

Sir Robert Waley Cohen, K.B.E., presided in the absence of the companies’ profits compared with the capital involved were com. 
Right Hon. Viscount Bearsted, M.C. (the chairman), who was unable paratively small. In wartime, with restrictions of every kind, a reason. 
to be present on account of work of national importance, and read able return on capital became still more difficult. They all agreeg 
the speech of the latter, which stated that the financial strength that in the public interest that was both proper and inevitable. There 
of the company had been maintained and its liabilities remained as had therefore been nothing to counterbalance the losses in turnoyer 
small as ever. It had been considered advisable, having regard to the which the temporary closing of these markets had brought about, bu GC 
widespread destruction of property in European countries in all of there were of course many other markets upon which war had not de. 




















which their operating companies had large interests, that the liquid scended and where their companies were continuing to find a regular Z 

resources of the group should be conserved. The operating companies outlet for their products. It was inevitable, however, that the volume ordi 

had not found it possible to declare or to distribute any further of trading would be restricted by the financial stringency which jssut 
dividends for the year 1939 beyond those which had enabled this prevailed in all countries at the present time. - 

company to pay the interim dividend in January last. Apart from Before the outbreak of war they had taken steps to assure the (56 

the destruction of property which had taken place the group’s continued maintenance of the group’s technical organisation. At the ing 

results for 1939 would have made a not unfavourable showing; in- outbreak of war a carefully prepared plan for the pooling of al] spor 
cluding the last four months of the year, and viewing the situation marketing organisations in this country was put into effect, and the 

as it was at the end of the financial year, the declaration of further distribution of petroleum products in the United Kingdom and ORI 

dividends by the operating companies would indeed have been fully Northern Ireland had come within the control of the Petroleum R 

justified. The policy of maintaining a strong financial position had Board. The advantages of such a scheme during wartime were — 

played no small part in the prosperity of the group, and the board obvious. The operation of the Petroleum Board was to be confined 

felt that shareholders would not wish them to depart from it. to the period of hostilities and a limited time thereafter which 
It was impossible to give any indication of the present trend would be needed to revert to normal operations. With regard to the 

of the earnings of the companies in which they were interested. various exportation and producing companies in which they were 

Statistical information was not coming in with the same regularity interested, on the whole the board were satisfied with developments aie 

and promptness as under normal conditions, and shareholders would during the period under review. we 

not expect him to appraise the position under the conditions ruling The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. — 
Stam 
(Continued from page 56) WORLD ee OF WHEAT Export Groups.—The following Ex- ort 
fuel : = —— port Groups have been formed since The Other 
that the building will be useful to the Week ended | FromAug. 1 to Economist last published a list on June 

war effort. The output of iron and steel cok ence POmAUR. | 290th: — Total 

remains very high in this country and a i oe 

seven-day working is general. In the (’000 quarters June | July | July | July Agricultural Machinery and Implement om 

United States, steel mill activity reached 29, ee, el 6 Manufacturers 

87.5 per cent. of capacity this week. | S960 | S000 | S999 | Sow Bathroom Fittings Total 

There have been no important develop- Essence. M 

; . : =: . . oto: 
ments in other metal markets this week; N. America ........... 315 | 398 | 29,375 24,983 Fine Arts Prints. P.O. | 
the rise in the price of quicksilver has Argentine, Uruguay. | 648 | 427 | 14,030 20,604 Knitting Pin. Crow: 
now been checked. Australia ......0+-..044. . * | 11,938 4,546t Ophthalmic Optical. Receii 

Russia eccececececoccecs . 4,5 x9 114 P. - f ta { M . ] Los 
Danube and district 54 92 | 9,352 6,843 erroratec etal. ‘ Misce 
* Other countries ...... 2,172, 345 Rail and Telegraph Accessories 
: ; : seiypnrmnaiies ae Rubber and Plastics Machinery. Total 

— ae ae International Total srcverseoeee | L017 | 917 | 71,406, 57,435 Safe and Strong Room Plant. S: 
in Regulation Committee at its meeting : age Surgical Instruments and Appliances. Post ( 

on Monday fixed the export quota at 130 * Unobtainable. t Shipments up to Feb. 29, 1940 ae oan 
crore t promsesit meaty naga teeela tie Source : The Corn Trade News. The following Sub-Groups of the 

aa Se ied tf od WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND Ladies’ and Children’s Outerwear Ex 

July ist. Producers are thus assured of a MAIZE MEAL port Group have been formed:— 

high level of output for some time and al ic 

although some producers may be unable Week ended From Apr. | t Child es . WW ostumes. a 

to reach their full quota, production will __ From ae eo children’s Wear. ; 

be far higher than earlier in the year. The (000 quarters a ye el ee eg Gowns, Sportswear and Two-Piece 

price shows little change on the week, 1940 1940 1939 1940 Ensembles. 

though higher levels were reached during aeiiite re _ 

i d UUMA.-. 04422220000 - 7 6, 5805 UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRIT: 

its course. Adlantic America .... 50 Ano 397 314 - 

. Danube Region ...... 33 891 507 a 
S. & EB. PUL acipsane * ‘as™ 463 694+ Registered unemployed 
TINPLATE PRODUCTION: PERCENTAGE Indo-China, etc. ..... 414 1 aged 14 and over canes 
—--— = inc g cu 

OF S. WALES’ CAPACITY IN OPERATION Wi 311 253 8,166 5,671 (incl. agriculture) Percentage —— 
Week endin 1939 1940 * Not received. t Incomplete since May 25th yA -— 
g Source : The Corn Trade News. Date of Total (aged 16-64) Payme 
} oy { % * Return unem- Other 
ye - | 64-93 72-49 sili oo ployed Ser 

niente 3 70-82 ils i — Substantial shi (inel. 

June : convecsonece | eH —— Oils and Oilseeds. _ Substanual adjusted | unem- |agriculswd) T 
ne 72-23 69-95 allocations of soft oils are being made to Number for ployed Suppl 
SaPIIE Y saacasecsaeas | 61-69 66-70 the margarine and cooking compound seasonal 
92 29 sseseeseeees 64-09 67-64 trades, both of which are now working seeemmenand a 

on a co-operative basis and are to be = SE 
rationed from July 22nd. There is little Post C 
Grains.—Prices in the United States business on the linseed market and ship- —i oe * - 

have been somewhat firmer owing to the ments from the River Plate ports last June 12 1,350 67-6 1,099 9-2 1 

deterioration in crop prospects, but in week were only small; the British blockade July 10 1,256 62:2 1,014 8-4 a 

Canada “futures” are still about the prevents delivery to Europe. Trading in Aug. 7 soene 7.4 nee + | The 

minimum levels. The United States will Egyptian cottonseed and Indian oilseeds Oa. 16 12431 70-8 1222 o loans. 

continue the subsidy on wheat and flour is prevented by the closing of the Nov. 13 1,403 69-1 1,213 9-0 

for the 1940-41 season. The order that Mediterranean. Dec. 11 1,362 68°4 1,171 87 _ Aft 

agriculture is to be developed at the ex- * 1940 4110, 

pense of industry in France will mean that a ; Jan. 15 1,519 68°8 1,220 9-9 Uons 

there will be an increase in the area Rubber. — The export quota for Feb. 12 1,504 69-4 1,141 10-4 Tately 
under grain crops in 1940-41, but it is rubber, like that for tin, has had to be in- _ 7. ho 7 — as £53,2 

not yet known whether any very large creased this week to provide for the re- May 20 881 44-3 731 59 

expansion can take place at short notice. serves being built up by the United June 17 767 39°4 648 . 

In the United Kingdom the general con- States. As supplies were already above Overse 

dition of the main crops is considered to consumption the International Rubber _ a Anglo- 

be almost up to the average of the past Regulation Committee only raised the Publication of estimates of number of insured 

ten years. Offers of Plate maize have been quota from 80 per cent. to 85 per cent. persons aged 16-64 in employment in Great a 

interrupted, but were resumed during the This is expected to provide a surplus aaa hg oye ime 

week at higher prices, due to reports of sufficient to cover any losses which may ; poe ' Sectior 


damage to the crop. be occasioned by damage to shipping. Source: Ministry of Labour. 
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July 13, 1940 


CURRENT 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the six days to July 6, 1940, total 
ordinary revenue was {£20,872,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £74,006,000 and 
jssues to sinking funds of £269,927. Thus, 
including all sinking fund allocations, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist is 
£561,648,000, against £174,823,000 (includ- 
ing defence loan issues) for the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 








~ Receipts into the Exchequer 
£ thousands) 
Apr. 1, Apr. 1, 8 days 6 days 


1939, 1940, ended ended 


to to . . 
July July daly | July 


1939 1940 


Revenue 


. 6, 
1939 1940 
ORDINARY REVENUE 


Income Tax ........++++ 15,129 32,304 4,883 9,005 
SET. acesaencaacocconse 7,030 6,810 370 290 
Estate, etc., Duties 23,070 25,350 2,140 2,400 
GERADS accccccccccccccces 4,480, 3,570 100 

TL ‘asteecapeneveeues 5,790, 4,960 750 650 
Sih contenessasoosence 7,930. 1,270 
Other Inland Revenue 270 120 20 30 


8,263 13,645 


55,769 81,044 
































67,554 76,086 6,031 5,449 
28,040 37,200 1,090 800 
Total Customs & Excise 95,594113286 7,121 6,249 











Motor Duties............ 5,043 5,724 414 186 
P.O. (Net Receipt) 1,514 3,250 Dr.100 400 
Crown Lands........000- 320 280 ‘ 
Receipts from Sundry 

SD ctisersehasnanes 1,403 423, 1,047 


5,035, 373 392 


Miscellaneous Receipts 1,531 








Total Ordinary Revenue 161174 209042 17,118 20,872 

















SELF-BALANCING 
Post Office and Broad- 
i 21,036 21,450 


MP: dchssceavies 182210'230492 18,418 22,072 


1,300 1,200 














Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
£ thousands 


Apr. 1, Apr. 1, 


Expenditure 8 days 6 days 


9. - 

— 1 _ ended ended 
July July —_ July 
8, 6, a 2 
1939 1940 1939 1940 














OrpInarY EXPENDITURE 
Interest and Manage- 
ment of Natl. Debt... 86,790 89,896 9,998 10,507 
Pa ts to N. Ireland 1,911 1,928 278 231 
t Consoldtd. Fund 











is sceasseceseeva 2,939 2,951 2,347 2,347 
 iciceisciecaas 91,640 94,775 12,623 13,085 
Supply Services......... 241555 674066 24,685 60,921 














333195 768841 37,308 74,006 


SELF-BALANCING 
Post Office and Broad- 
SEE SKasavbosveoees 1,300 


21,036 21,450 1,200 


354231 790291 38,608 75,206 











The 1939 figures include expenditure out of defence 


_After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£110,542 to £2,785,959, the other opera- 
uons for the week (no longer shown sepa- 
tately) raised the gross National Debt by 
453,216,000 to about £9,504 millions. 


OTHER Issues (NET 
cs £ thousands 
Overseas Trade Guarantees ..... 120 
Anglo-Turkish (Armaments Credit 23 


OTHER RECEIPTS (NET 


; £ thousands 
Section 26 of Tithe Act ... pee . 220 


THE ECONOMIST 


Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1 to July 6, 1940, are :— 


£ thousands) 


768,841 ; Ord. Revenue ... 209,042 


Ordinary Exp. 
3,105 | Gross borr. 565,144 


Misc. Iss. (net 








Inc. in balances... 391 Less— 
, Sinking fds. 1,849 > 
Net borrowing ... 563,295 
772,337 | 772,337 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 


Treasury Wa pane 
Bills Advances Total 
Float- Float- 
Date : ing 
Bank _ ing Assets 
Ten- Ta Public of Debt 
der P Depts. Eng- 
1939 land 
July 8 489-0 563°0 45-3 1097:3 608-3 
1940 
Mar.30 731:0 696°7 61°5 1489-2 758-2 
Apr. 6 716°0 706°3 55:0 1477:3 761°3 
» 13 701-0: 708-4 56-4 1465-8 764°8 
» 20 686°0 637°5 38:9 1362-4 676°4 
»» 27 675°0 674-1 46°3 1395-4 720-4 
May 4 675°0 707:9 49°3 1432:2 757-2 
» 11 685-0 722-1 53-0 1460-1 775-1 
» 18 695°0 733°6 40:3 1468:9 773-9 
» 25 700-0 746°5 49°4 1495-9 795-9 
June 1 710-0 787-5 50°4 1547.9 837°9 
” 8 725:0 822:4 47:9 1595:°3 870°3 
» 15 740-0 842-4 53:9 1636°3 896-3 
39 22 | t30°O 861-1 2:3 ose 1658-4 903-4 
30 770:°0 856-0 36°6 eee 1662-6 892:6 
July 6 785°0 Not available 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Per 
Amount Cent. 
Date of Average Allotted 
Tender : Rate at. 
Offered APPlied Anotted ; | 
Rate 
1939 << 
July 7 40-0 63:34 37-0 16 8-32 44 
1940 
Mar. 29 50-0 99-9 50:0 20 7-76 44 
Apr. 5 50-0 94°5 50:0 2 8-33 51 
» 12 50:0 90-6 50-0 20 8-16 52 
» 19 50:0 111-8 50:0 20 6:87 31 
~» 26: 55:0 115-7 55:0 20 4-98 36 
May 3 60:0 113-2 60:0 20 4°81 45 
» 10 65:0 111°6 65-0 20 4-82 52 
» 17 65:0 116-0 65:0 20 4-86 47 
» 24 65:0 117-7 65:0 20 4-81 45 
» 31 65:0 131-3 65:0 20 4:11 30 
June 7 65:0 116°4 65-0 '20 4-77 46 
» 14 65:0 102-0 65:0 20 5-41 59 
21 65:0 97-6 65-0 20 4-97 60 
» 28 650 110-3 65:0 20 5-22 51 
July 5 65:0 105-4 65:0 20 5:10 55 


On July 5th applications at £99 14s. 10d. per 
cent. for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of following week 
were accepted as to about 55 per cent. of the amount 
applied for and applications at higher prices in full. 
Applications at £99 14s. 1ld. for bills to be paid for 


on Saturday were accepted in full. £65-0 millions of 
Treasury bills are being offered on July 12th. 
NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 2}' 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 
4 thousands 
Week ended W.3.C. 3°, Bonds 212°, Bonds 
ss. 3728 @ragy. 61,000 
9 30,469 


114,901* 








Totals to date 109,344* 91,469+ 


* 32 weeks. + 3 weeks. 


Interest free loans received by the 
Treasury up to July 9th amounted to 
4,670 of a total value of £9,802,455. The 
Revenue Returns no longer show the 
amount of principal of savings certificates 
and 3°, defence bonds which has been 
paid. 
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STATISTICS 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
JULY 10, 1940 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Notes Issued : 
In Circln... 610,377,749 


£ 
Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 


Other Govt. 





In Banking Securities .. 615,633,063 
Dept. 19,859,009 Other Secs... 2,841,057 
Silver Coin.. 510,780 

Amt. of Fid. 
ee eee 630,000,000 

Gold Coin & 

Bullion (at 

168s. per oz. 
RO. cncacs 236,758 
630,236,758 630,236,758 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


4 £ 
Props.’ capital 14,553,000 Govt. Secs... 146,652,838 
Rest : 3,369,377 Other Secs. : 


Public Deps.* 22,192,198 Discs., etc... 3,874,936 

—_—- Securities... 23,143,105 

Other Deps. : ———_— 

Banker 107,000,486 27,018,041 

Other Accts. 47,783,915 | Notes...... . 19,859,009 
—— _ Gold & Silve 

154,784,401 CHM scsi 1,369,088 


194,898,976 





194,898,976 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
ioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


(£ thousands) 


Compared with 


Amt. 

Both Departments ie ea ve 

Week Year 
COMBINED LIABILITIES 7 
Note circulation .......... 610,378 2,193' + 102449 
Deposits : Public ......... 22,192 +- 5,594,— 7,332 
Bankers’....... 107,000 — 33,121) + 19,889 
CURED ccccccee 47,784 1,043) + 11,002 
Total outside liabilities... 787,354 — 26,377 + 126008 
Capital and rest .......... 17,922 + 18) — 082 





COMBINED ASSETS 


Govt. debt and securities} 773,301 — 24,658) + 373731 
Discounts and advances 3,875 1,571;— 5,358 
Other securities .......... 25,984 + 34 3,212 
Silver coin in issue dept. 511 198 
Gold coin and bullion 1,606 — 163 — 245460 
RESERVES ——_-- = 

Res. of notes and coin in 
banking department... 21,228 — 2,357)'— 17,909 

“Proportion”? (reserve 

to outside liabilities in 
Bankg. dept.) ......... 11:9 0:5 13-6% 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 


(£ millions) 


1939 1940 
July June June/| July | July 
12, 19 26 3 10 
Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circ.. 507-9, 589-1 602-2; 608-2 610°4 
Notes in bank- 
ing dept. ..... 38:5’ 41-2) 28-1; 22-1; 19-9 
Govt. debt and 
securitiest.... 299-1 626-3 626-2, 626°7 626-6 
Other secs. ... 0-2 3-2 3-3 2:8 2:8 
Silver coin .... 0:7 0:5 0-5 0:5 0:5 
Gold, valued 246°4 0:2 0-2 0-2 0:2 
ats. per f.oz. 148-50 168-00 168-00\168-00 168-00 
Deposits : 
er 29:5, 35-3} 58-0) 16:6) 22-2 
Bankers’........ 87-1 103-7 2:7; 140-1 107-0 
OURS cccccccee 36-8 46°9 50:3) 48-8 47°8 
We etkecasn 153-4 185-9) 191-0 205-5 177-0 
Bkg. Dept. Secs. 
Government... 100-4 130-6 151-1) 171-2 146-7 
Discounts, etc. 9-2 3°5 4:7 5-4 3-9 
CEE eiessceeee 22:6 27-0) 23-5) 23:2) 23-1 
ites ctcade 32-2 161-1) 179-3) 199-8) 173-7 
Banking dept. 
TOSSTVE] ccocccece 39-1 42°7 29-5; 23:6 21-2 
°o °o o o 
“ Proportion ”’ 25:5' 22-9) 15-4) 11-4) 11-9 
* Government debt is £11.015,100; capital 


£14,553,000 + Fiduciary issue raised from £580 
millions to £630 millions on June 11, 1940. 








EXCHANGE RATES 


THE ECONOMIST 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (£ thousands} 





















































| 
Rates Fixed by Bank of England | aut <r. ane | |, Aeareme 
ua: 
The following official exchange rates were fixed by the Bank of England between ty lw 
July 4th and July llth. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange.) | July July Juy July ote July July jay 
U.S. $ (4-862) 40212-0312 ; mail transfers, 4-0212-0354. Can. $ (4°8623) 4-43-47; | ‘8, "396, "40) 8, °39 | 6, °40 8, °396, 40) 8, °39 ) 
mail transfers, 4°43-4714. Sw. fcs. (25-2212), = . a .% a lg 4 Working ‘ 
10 ee ) y-Senea Small tramtere, 756-64. Bal. Congo Fr. 1762-3. | days:— | 6 | 6 159 159 | Newcastle 1,770, 1,227) 41,509| 37,35 
- . ; Birmingham | 3,549 3,416 65,280 61,763 Nottingham 617 556 13,461 Uti 
Forward Rates Bradford ... 1,114 1,190 22,812 42,564 
s ; 2 2 2 
Forward rates for one snonth have remained unchanged as follows : Agnerion, a we eae a SS aia 2 a72 9 Towns... |28741/32182 614663 710% 
a —— at ation Switzerland, 3 cents pm.-par. Sweden, | Y riceste: ... 848 871/!19,232, 20,558 Dublin...... 8,789 7,920 170715 16493 
ome. 2 Poe. Liverpool .... 5,891 6,982 136223 158330 Sheffield*.. 1,919 1, 120 29,503 rg 
MARKET RATES | Manchester 12484 15215 258660 310429 Southamptont ae 
i 
Par of ; ; , : ~* Suburban ch learing discontinued Sept. 7, 1939 Clearing begu 
5, uly 6 uly 8, uly 9, ly 10, July 11, uburban cheque clearing discontinue ept. . t Clearing 
ee Tae | ae sao” | Fiske’ | 18s0" S40 May 14, 1940. : = 
—S i MONEY RATES, LONDON 
; : ; ; The following rates remained unchanged between July 5th and July llth. 
Tallinn, Ekr.. | 18-159 1454* 1419* 1453* 1453* 1453* 1453* | _ Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939), Discount rates: 
Riga, Lats. ... | 25-2212) 1919* 185,* 1854* 1854* 18 = 185° 60 days, 1132%; 3 months, 1132% 34 months, Llig=113 % 5 6 months, | 
Budapest, Pen. | 27-82 2058* 1934* 201,* 201g 2019* 2018 Treasury bills: 2 months, Fs 1l32% ; 3 months, 119° Day-to-day "mong, 
Kovno, Lit ... | 48-66 2112" 2053* 2113* 2113* 7 —_ Bendis % Short loans, |1- 114%. Bank deposit rates, 12 _ Discount deposits » 
Be de, Din. 276-32 155° . 150° ‘ 150* 150* 50° 30" » 12% 3 at notice, 4 a 
Igra 195*(g) 190*(g) 190*(g) 190*(g) 190*(g) 190*(g) 
Sofia, Lev...... 673-66 305* 295* 300* 300* 300* 300* GOLD AND SILVER 
Helsingfors, Mk 193 - 23 190-210 190-210 190-210 190-210 190-210 190-210 . : . . . 
ene es Q7le |975g-5g 975g—5g (9735g-5g 975e-53 | 975g-23 973e—5g atten te buying price for gold remained at 168s. 0d. pe 
3714* 3714* 371,4* 3714* 3714* 3714* ; a bs 
Madrid, Pr. ... '25°22le 38-10(b) 38-10(b) 38-10(b) 38-10(b) 38-10(b) 38-10(b) In the London silver market prices per standard ounce have been as follows ~~ 
tis a “8 —— Rs *80(c) 2 *80(c) 2-80) 2 ~~ oe | Date o Two Scamte Date a Two — 
bon, conn lo— lo— lo— lo— lo-102 102 | > " 
10110 ; 1011p 5 10112 . 10012 shoe 510* ey DS: sssssace e Zlllig 29,6 Se Mssasaspes 211516 2154 
510* 10* 10* 10 10 5 B ccccocese 211 2153 ecccescce =n tie 215, 
Istanbul, £T 110 { 520(6) 520(6) 520(b) 52016) 520(6) 5206) = aie Gelniced 211 219:¢ ” : ' 
(thom, a 375 515* 515* 515* 515* 515* cone 
ucharest, Lei | 813-8 800* 800* 800* 800* 800* 00* y , ~ 
in, Rup. «.. | T18d. |1715ig— |1715;g- |1715;9-  AT15j9g— 1 7154e— | 171546- NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 
18g | 186 | 186 | 18s | 186 | 18lis — — 
Kobe, Yen..... $24 -58d./145g-1514 1513-7g 1473-1512 147-15! ee 1415) ¢ ‘. iitiiinan July 4, July 5, July 6, July 8, July 9, | July, 
Hongkong, $.. ¢ ... '147s-15lg 1479-151 1479-151 147g-151g 1479-1513 1479-151 1900 1900 1940 1940 |, 1940 188 
Ele, mas T5 -899d. 35)¢6* 3 i6t 35 16t 35; 6 3 i6$ 351 6¢ —— 
paraiso, . 95* 95* 95* 95* 95* 95* ' 
Lima, Sol’ (e).'| 17°38 23-27 221-251) 23-26 23-26 23-26 23-26 ee San)| Sr | Seek | Sel a 
Ore eerersecereresee \ 4d é 4 4 
Montevideo .  |211g-241g 22-25 2154-2354 2134-2334 2154-2334 2134-233, Switzerland, TR wieievinns 22:67 22:68 | 22:67 22:67 | 22-@ 
» $ it Sid GOOG, SBE SENGAESMG SUNG Eg SiN eoN italy, Lire... Se aa 5-05(c) 5:05(c), 5:05(c) 5:05(c) 50%! 
sinonons > lig—9 2 e 'PBlic~Sie |2 s—5ie 2816-51, REE, coccescccccese 40-05 40-05 40-05 40-05 40-065 
“ e- t —_ ty i a ce eae ‘6 ile = cai 4 a Stockholm, a Markets 23°87 23:88 | 23:88 23°88 23-8 
ot 7° we a 614* - 6* 6* —" 6* | Montreal, Can. § ........ Closed 87-250 88-000 | 86:750 85°625 85-50 
x | Japan, Yen .............+. 23°48 23°48 23°48 23°48 23-8 
——— eo - i 6-30 6-40 6-30 6-30 6H 
* Sellers. § Buyers. + Nominal. t Pence per unit of local currency. | B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate) 21°30¢  21:40$ | 21-25$ 21-30$ | 21H 
(a) Approximate rate. (6) Official rate for payment at the Bank of England for | Brazil, Milreis............. 5-10 5-10 5-10 5-10 5-10 
Clearing Offices. v (c) Voluntary rate for payment at the Bank of England. | 
) me > — 
(e) 90 days. (g) Trade payments rate. | : Official buying rate 29-78. (6) Business done. (c) Nominal, 
The U.S. Federal Reserve Banks return will be found on page 63. 
Y ~ . 
BANK STATEMENTS 
BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED MARTINS BANK, LIMITED 
(£000’s) (£000’s) 
LIABILITIES ASSETS LIABILITIES | ASSETS 
ree 20, poaeae pane J _ a June 30, June 30, | June 30, jaa 
9 KH 1939 1940 1939 1 
Deposits ............... GEG SDD GEL, 156 | Coaehe ....000200000005 47,872 52,032 £20 shares, £212 paid 2,349 2,349 Cash in hand and with 
Balances with Sub- Balances with other E £1 shares fully paid 1,811 1,811 | Bank of England ... 10,191  13,0% 
A sidiary ye peccee 16,770 9,044 _._ — eae ase eh = ; ; 3,550 3,600 | With other Banks...... 4,133 rr 
cceptances and en- oney at call, etc. 25,176 5,412 surrent, deposit and Money at call, etc. 5,130 
ze dorsements kcaseninhe 15,387 19,526 | Bills Discounted supe 47,572 77,207 | _ other accounts 98,376 113,017 | With banks abroad 173 % 
= A wf shares, {4 ...... 3,430 3,430 | British Govt. Stocks 89,368 99,008 Notes in_ circulation Treasury bills ...... ; 3,010 9,300 
a. a 41 kaa 11,761 11, ee — ~~ ae Col. 6.623 7.776 . (Isle of Man) .. 19 19 | Investments ......... 30,758 — 
"<™ nares, £1 ...... 667 } xovt. Stocks 3623 377 Acceptances .......... 2,725 1,699 | Bills discounted 1,431 
Reserve fund ......... 10,750 11,250 | Other investments 358 _ 359 | Endorsements 4,503 7,267 | Loans and advances 46,462 43,20 
| British Linen Bank ... 3,721 3,723 | Items in transit 1,473 3,14 
oo sub. Banks..... oaaee one | Other assets ............ 508 om 
| vances ....... 208,573 201,485 Bank premises 2,836 
| Acceptances, etc. 15,387 19,526 Acceptances and en- 
| Bank premises . 7,499 = 8,148 | dorsements . 7,228 8,966 
| que a _—————————— 
cian a 470,068 516,832 | Total 470,068 516,832 Total 113,333 12 29,762 Total.... 113,333 129,76 
DISTRICT BANK, LIMITED : . ae 
(£000" . NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK, LIMITED 
\ $s 
LIABILITIES ASSETS (4000's) 
mem ss June 30, June 30, LIABILI — 30, . ASSETS j % 
9 194( 1939 1940 June 30, June 30, une 30, June 
tm... le 1,896 1,896 | Cash .. 8,44 10,307 1939 1940 J 1939 we 
Ee OD: sscess 316 316 | With other banks 2,971 3,822 Capital paid up 9,479 9,479 | Coin, etc. . 30,035 36,17 
se - shares - 764 7 764 | ge at call, etc. 8,72 8,301 oes fund 8,500 8,500 | With other banks 10,157 ve 
eserve fund 2,976 2,976 ills of exchange 6,702 11,115 Jeposits 301,247 330,816 | Money at call, etc. 15,096 
OS eer 83,433 93,050 | British Govt. Stocks 26,176 27,912 Due to subsidiaries 241 221 | Investments . 75,158 79,4. 
ee: sees 215 1,699 ee, Colonial Acceptances 9,192 11,095 | Investments in sub- 25M 
ndorsements .... 8,390 2,787 Stocks, etc. 2,248 2,628 sidiaries ies 2,514 
—_ investments ... 249 216 Bills discounted — 35,230 Be Li 
Advances ........ 32,253 33,108 | Advance 143,863 
Acceptances ; 8,605 4,486 } Poomuibes 7,414 7,333 
Bank property .... 1,62 1,593 Acceptances 9,192 1 
NE, icicianteemes 97,990 103,488 Total 97,990 103,488 Total 328,659 360,111 Total 328,659 30! 
WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK, LIMITED 
(£000’s (£000’s 
LIABILITIES ASSETS LIABILITIES ASSETS 
June 30, June 30, June 30, June 30, June 30, June 30, aid 30, June 
1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 c 
Paid-up capital......... 9,320 ND BO es soos vaciiannene 34,669 39,078 Capital issued . 1,875 Fo Ree. re 4,117 4h 
SEY aci-natosinca 9,320 9,320 | With other banks . 12,238 15,634 Reserve fund ..... 900 900 | With other banks...... 2,278 5A 
Current, deposit and ma a Money at call and € Current, deposit and a‘ Money at call ..... 5,732 oe 
other accounts ...... 341,717 368,777 notice 23,334 36,274 other accounts .... 37,238 43,748 Bills discounted ...... 1.080 4 
Acceptances and en- Bills discounted 40,837 53,771 Acceptances ..... 318 462 | British Govt. Stocks 10,084 4 
oe es aie 19,432 20,412 arenes 136,757 131,457 Endorsements .. 1,549 1,640 | — investments 150° 1358 
Note issue in Isle of nvestments ...... 104,288 102,878 CO ES 14,56 
DT tntbieniniiaetenas 13 17. Share in allied banks... 2,992 2,992 Ee 1,048 1 tea 
Acceptances, etc. ...... 19,432 20,412 | Acceptances .......... 318 of 
Bank premises ......... 5,255 5,349 Endorsements ......... 1,549 VW 
ae 379,802 407,846 BE hbonndensecs 379.802 407,846 Total 41.880 48,625 Total 41,880 48,02 
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Investment 
THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 
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I py Available 
, | : Net Profit . 
. : Year Total Deprecia- | for 
Campeny Ending Profit tion, etc. | - Deb. Distribu- 
| nterest tion 
| 
: 1. £ & te @ £ | 
Breweries | | | | 
istillers Company ...... | May 15| 2,441,253 | 2,199,467 2,636,365 || 
Kinloch (Charles) & Co. | Mar. 31 | 64,697 | 14,196 31,155)! 
South African Breweries | Mar.31| 866,862 402,809 521,442 || 
Financial Land, etc. | i] 
Duff Development Co.... | Mar. 31 | 63,205 2,599 23,901 | 37,657 
Murrayfield Estate ...... | May 31 | 1,932 i 1,233 4,256 
§dected Land ............ Mar. 31 | 5,233 | os 19 | 8,179 
Tust & Loan of Canada | Mar.31| 130,866 2,027 40,969 | 42,269 || 
United Dominions Trust | June 30} 65,627 7 30,822 | 67,857 || 
United Gas Industries... | Mar. 31 | 80,696 64,302 76,868 || 
fron, Coal and Steel | 
Charrington, Gardner, etc.) Mar. 31 53,938 14,477 | 34,512 64,050 
Powell Duffryn Stm. Coal | Mar.31; 300,952 | an 297,215 | 313,509 || 
Thomas (Richard) & Co. | Mar. 30! 1,717,677 | 653,873 | 351,573 351,573 || 
Velsh pasos. Collieries | Mar.31| 135,957 ae 136,616 141,129 
ubber | | 
ioglo-Dutch of Java Dec. 31 | 500,718 113,138 179,776 237,253 || 
fetam Consolidated .... | Mar. 31 69,994 | “a 49,931 | 73,540 || 
EE Secaqubsnsbschectocse Mar. 31 | 28,224 2,500 16,954 23,001 || 
SERsesaasnccnsesasesens Mar, 31 | 6,915 a 3,675 4,336 
OS er a Mar. 31 75,323 ine 56,309 82,439 || 
Kinta Kellas ............... Mar. 31 | 26,778 848 14,713 21,527 || 
as Ragsoresenresnin Mar. 31 | 7,379 1,000 3,325 4,117 || 
ea | 1} 
[a Mar.31| ‘16,711 1,500 3,806 | 4,835 || 
BEE sexdiecdernesesves | Dec, 31 | 38,660 was 8,451 | 17,118 
i-Chardwar ......... Dec. 31 | 6,813 277 1,803 | 1,923 || 
Bogawantalawa .............| Mar, 31 29,159 ‘ 14,802 16,799 || 
Longai Valley Dec. 31 12,042 3,018 7,326 
SE’ Aik céatekess<6esen Dec. 31 7,984 ‘ 2,587 | 4,825 || 
igajoun i oa Dec. 31 | 24,058 709 7,300 14,365 || 
rusts | i 
Monks Investment ...... May 15 | 52,682 21,323 | 32,177 | 
Scottish Cities ........ .. | May 31 31,303 7,838 24,000 
Other Companies 
Beary Wiggins and Co.... | Dec. 31 | 59,512 53,712 120,353 || 
British Glues, etc. ........ | Apr. 30 113,347 75,697 107,503 |} 
Brown, Thomas, & Sons | Jan. 31 | 25,902 : 15,810 17,734 i 
Bulmer and Lumb ....... Apr. 30 28,535 3,344 16,191 35,448 I 
Colthrop Board, etc. ..... | May 31 137,379 5,000 47,259 | 64,369 || 
Darlington and Simpson | Mar. 31/ 101,389 se 61,657 76,520 || 
General Electric Co. ..... | Mar. 31 | 1,892,994 495,442 790,157 | 1,597,377 || 1 
ES ee Jan. 31} 108,187 1,413 55,369 105,444 i] 
Greyfriars Press .......... | Apr. 30 29,560 “ae 12,296 29,785 | 
Hazell, Watson & Viney | Mar. 31 43,118 ae 21,051 66,117 | 
International Sponge Dec. 31 52,542 2,503 6,362 17,460 
Ts éssaeeee Mar. 31/| 255,913 se 155,788 316,678 || 
Scibbans and Co. ...... Apr. 30 | 141,896 26,978 58,755 149,105 
Telephone Rentals May 31 | 134,532 oh 77,209 121,884 
Vantona Textiles ......... | Mar.31| 72,880 | 12,000}  56,779| 56,779 | 
Victoria Falls Power ..... | Dec. 31 | 2,162,482 a 681,790 900,613 || 1 
Yorkshire Dyeware, etc. | Mar. 31 | 34,970 28,764 36,289 || 
| | | 
Totals (7000s) : No.ofCos. 
Week to Fuly 13, 1940 46 12,265 | 1,340 6,208 | 8,685 
Jan. 1 to Fuly 13, 1940 1,373 290,211 | 23,266 160,034 226,814 i} 
¢ Free of income tax. (a) Absorbed £1,743,963. (6) 1012 and 16% per cent. 


(c) Bonus issue to former deferred shareholders. 
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Appropriation Preceding Year 
| Difference 
Pref. Ord. Rate To Free | in Carry Total Net 
Div. Div. . Reserves | Forward Profit | Profit 
(+ or —) 
£ ¢ baad £ | £ £ 
79,200 ||1,543,508 | 1614 | 476,385 | +100374 || 2,493,731 | 2,232,202 
|| 10,000 | 10 000} + 196 || 58,065 14,136 
35,729 || 363,532 | 20+ + 3,548 || 695,271 464,315 
20,857 |} 16 | + 3,044 || 37,381 18,475 
et 5 | ce | + ee 1,834 1,237 
20,000 (c) |Dr12,000 | — 7,981 || 11,099 7,695 
ce a --» | 15,000 | + 25,969 || 91,284 | Dr. 2,639 
13,500 23,400 6 ‘a 6,078 || 217,496 125,701 
24,988 39,150 a a + 164 ]|| 108,879 89,343 
ae 29,680 | 14¢ | 2,500] + 2,332 || 62,543 40,393 
27,001 || 249,489 | le Ze | + 20,725 || 282,514 | 266,340 
on + | ase | 319,473 | + 32,100 || 792,203 20,207 
90,699 47,606 | 1lo ce — 1,689 || 128,397 125,937 
} | i| 
| 180,000 | 6 .. | — 224 372,367 | 165,622 
|| 49,538 | 14 | ae + — 393 | 32,643 24,045 
900 || 13,343] 10 | ‘ia 2,711 | 13,486 4,999 
eee 3,250 5 | ran 425 | 2,541 111 
|| 56,000 7 .- | + 309 43,124 | 32,043 
|| 15,250] 10 — 537 9,610 5,736 
|| 2,481 212 | 844 4,420 1,354 
; 3,125 5 | 681 | 12,941 7,348 
1,980 | 6,944} 10 | 473 | 32,561 9,426 
1,123 578 | 3 | 102 5,743 1,617 
5,261 9,352 | 10 7) 189 25,140 | 13,732 
1,572 1,375 | 212 | eA 71 13,169 | 4,410 
375 1,172 712 | 1,000 | 40 7,054 | 3,252 
648 || 4,134 1212 | 2,500] + 18 18,588 7,623 | 
. 13,525 312 5,000 | + 2,798 49,648 | 20,386 | 
6,750 ows ia 1,000 | + 88 34,410 | 9,399 | 
20,825 25,625 ) a + 7,262 | 55,934 | 50,984 
47,250 17,500 | 10 10,000 | + 947 || 78,960} 74,810 
7,425 6,750 5 | 2,000} — 365 |] 25,343 18,411 
a 5,865 | 8 13,500 | 3,174 |} 14,345 10,572 
9,909 31,191 10 5,000 | + 1,159 72,295 | 31,480 
15,600 22,500 | 712 20,000 | + 3,557 | 45,709 | 37,732 | 
60,650 || 524,796 | 20 100,000 | + 4,711 || 1,776,099 898,750 | 
14,332 32,495 | 15 aa 8,542 138,023 92,123 | 
is 15,625 712 3,329 || 40,846 | 27,950 
7,302 15,604 | 4t — 1,855 || 68,910 | 47,258 
3,906 ce ay 2,456 48,326 | 4,415 | 
25,058 95,686 | 25 25,000 | + 10,044 || 226,778 156,294 | 
Rei a 55,000 | 3,755 100,057 28,368 | 
a 52,236 | 10 30,000 5,027 128,073 | 90,092 | 
13,174 8,619 45 a | + 34,986 |) Dr. 1,573 |Dr. 20,792 | 
51,113 || 276,453 | 15 200,000 | + 54,224 || 1,800,736 | 652,036 | 
ve 19,844 | 1212 9,000 | — 80 || 30,754} 23,035 
i] 
| 
766 3,859 | 1,285 | + 298 | 10,308 | 5,939 
35,058 99,345 | 18,568 | + 7,063 268,044 | 163,566 | 





{ | 


| 


2219(a) 
10 
2212 


10 
5 
14 
Nil 
1712 
1012(d} 


(d) Also 12$% on Deferred Shares. 





DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rate for previous year is total dividend, unless marked 


Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash per share. rE 
by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 


*Int. . oe *Int. 
Company or Total ! bi a 2 a Company or Total 
+ Final ee _ tFinal 
% % % ‘TEA AND RUBBER % % 
BANKS Bukit Rajah Rubber | | 4 
cl. of Australia 334¢, Tye Aug. 23) Tye ee | eee veh 10 
Dutrict Bk. “A”, “C” Oig*| ... [July 31| Dlg* Pelmadulla Rbr. ...... | 38¢] 15 
: Do. "a 5* July 31 5* MINING 
Hongkong &Shanghai | £2!0* Aug. 12) £2!o*  &, ea | 7t 10 
keof Man Bank... (6,-ps.* July 15/6 -ps.* Do. (1940) ...} 3*/ ... 
Uoyds Bank “‘ A ’’... 6* Aug. 3 6* British Tin Investment 4* a 
_ Do. a ae 2io* Aug. 3) 2lo* Kampong Lanjut Tin 10* , 
Midland Bank ......... 8* July 15 8* Lomdon Ti ccccsccee nes 7 
National Provincial J1o* ‘Aug. 1 Jlo* Zinc Investments ... 12 
Provincial of Ireland /11* pa. Aug. 1) 11*lp INDUSTRIALS | 
Union Discount ...... 354% July 25, 334* Australian Estates J see 3 
Vestminster............ 9* Aug. 1 9* Beans Industries ...... | 10* 
Do. £1 shares 6 Aug. 1) 614* Bovril (Deferred) 21* 
Villiams Deacon’s Bk. 614* 614* British Invest. Trust | 5* 
. INSURANCE British Steam Invest. | st 51 
ory Insurance 6 6 Duff Development ... 10t 16 


—~ 


n 

24 

Name oO 

Ss 

_— 

Mand Pacific ...... 52 |J 

BA. Gt, Southern... | 52 

BA. Western - 52 

(atin Pacific Seas 26 
“atral Argentine ... 1 J 

t 9 days. 


+ Free of income tax. 


ny 
OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 


Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 


£ for Week Receipts 
9 
~ 1940 or 1940 or 
une 29, $1,124,000 70,000 71,223,000 —3,896,000 
29, $1,784,000 37,000 119,875,000 572,000 
29 $777,000 176,000 40,684,000 + 1,499,000 
30) ¢ $4,729,000 + 1514000) 75,385,000 + 13577000 
uly 6} $1,488,500 — 709,000 sine aa 


+ Receipts in Argentine pesos. 


Pa 
ab 


July 


Aug. 


July 


Aug. 


July 


July 
Aug. 


2 |July 


: os *Int. 
} . 2. Company or 
” —_ t Final 
27 3 Franco Signs ......... 4t 
7 General Aircraft ...... J see | 
10 General Electric ...... e 
Hampshire (F. W.) ... 20* 
_— Nil Impd. Indus. Dwllgs. | $2!of 
; Nil* Marston Valley Brick | 114t 
10 11p* R. Plate Invest. Trust | 5* 
24, 21lo* Smithfd. Animal Prdts. 6* 
20 4 United Dominions Tst.| Nilt 
Nil United States Deb.Cpn 4* 
Vantona Textiles Deas 
Nil Waygood-Otis ......... 10* 
12) 10* Weber (L. & J.) and 
31 21* ae 31o* 
l 5* White (John) Boots... 614* 
31 6lo Williamson Manfg.... 6l4t 
10 Woolworth (F. W.) 20* 


Name 


For. 


Bond. 


Limited Inv. 
New British 
Invest. Tr. 
Bk. & Insur. 


Insurance .. 


! 


Total ys 
| 
» | 
5 | July 25 
5 | ne 
20 jAug. 12 
se) 
an 
-- |Aug. 1] 
... |July 12 
6 | eee 
-» |July3l 
D> 1 ase 
. \July 20 
... {Aug. 10 
12 ‘ | 


UNIT TRUST PRICES 


as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
(Table excludes certain open and closed trusts) 


July 10, 1940 Name July 10, 1940 


Unquoted (National D. 9/—10/- 


Name 


Key. Gold 


* Free of commission and stamp duty. 


| 
| 
| 


2lo* 
5* 

1834 

15* 


July 10, 1940 


6/41oxd bid 


10, —11/6xd ‘Century ..... 9/1019—-11/41p Br. Ind. 4th | 9/11o-10/101. 
6/41o—-7/4lo Scottish ..... 8/9-10/3_ Elec. Inds. /10/719-12/lloxd 
8/9-10/9* (Univ. 2nd ... 10/1012-12/4!2 Met. & Min. 8/412-9/101. 
| 11/9-14/9* Inv. Flex. ... 7/6-8/9 Rub. & Tin Unquoted 
10/9-13/3*xd, Inv. Gen. .... 10/4!2-11/41o Producers 46-5/6 
12/6-14/6* |Key. Flex. 7/llo bid Dom. 2nd 3/9-4/9 
9/9-11/9* iKey. Cons. 6/9 bid Orthodox... 5/3-6/6 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELD 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 


(a) Interim dividend. 
(g) Worked on 2212° 
1) Yield based on 7519% of coupon. 


in 1946. 


Prices, 
Year 1939 
_ High Low 
71ilg 61 
107g 98 
9634 901g 
991g 9278 
9912 | 87 
1121g | 10334 
8714 7934 
935g | 8734 
951g | 8712 
10912 | 10012 
9914 9434 
967. 9111p 

1085g | 102 
9878 86 
8379 73 
99 91 
64 5510 
90 78 

115% | 1042 

10614 95 

10312 98 

11212 | 103 

10312 92 

110 102 

llllp 104 
815, 72 
93916 8612 

10254 95 
Qllp | 7334 
6512 34 
95 50 
2312 612 
19 9 
5515 2312 
72 30 
8614 58 
1219 ¥ 
44 4 
331g 3 
30 15 
3519 15 
6112 33 

Prices, 
Jan. 1 to 
_July 10, 1940 
High Low 
10 354 
912 478 
52 22 
80 34lp 
60 20 
24 a 
6012 ily 
7012 35 
6514 24 
22 7 
79 35lo 

104 581le 
67/9 51/- 

34212 316le 

£51 £4310 
30/9 21/9 
73/3 46,6 
9ig 514 
2/- 45/- 
£95 £52 
54/6 30/- 
834 517 
85/- 68/- 
558 4 
3212 2410 
69/9 39/- 

434 385 
48/6 29/- 
85/- 46/- 
245g 1534 
131g 832 
1658 825z 
15516 9516 
283g «1614 

Blg 5 
7 414 

498 4761p 

18712 180 

1ss 155 

187 168 

1651p 139 

175 14012 

125/6 96/3 
57/6 | 36/3 
70/3 46/- 
83/- 45/- 
76/6 47/- 
52/9 30/6 

6/6 3/- 
34/7le 13/112 

8/9 3/6 
24/7io  +=11/3 

28/112 12/6 

26/1114 13/6 
27/9 13/llo 

22/72 | 11/3 


Prices, 
an. 
Jule io. 1940 Name of Security 
High Low 
British Funds 

7634 681g || Consols 212% ......... 

1105g | 1031, Do. 4% (aft. 1957) ... 

9834 98lo || Conv. 2% 1943-45 ... 

| 10019 95lo Do. 212% 1944-49 . 

103 9754 Do. 3% 1948-53 ... 

| 10214 94 Do, 312% after 1961 
} 112 10712 Do. 5% 1944-64 ... 

9234 865g | Fund. 212% 1956-61 

9812 92 Fund. 254% 1952-57 

9915 95 Fund. 3% 1959-69 ... 

11354 10558 Fund. 4% 1960-90 ... 

102 989;¢ | Nat. D. 2ip° 6 1944-48 

10134 951g Do. 3% 1954-58 ... 

10012 100 War Bds. 212% 1945-47 

llllg | 10513; Victory Bonds 4% ... 

10053 98 War L. 3% 1955-59... 

10158 93lg || War. L. 312% af. 1952 

891g 8014 Local Loans 3% ...... 

100 9712 Austria 3% 1933-53.. 
7114 5954 India 219‘ JQ stesenneeees 
9714 8214 SCTE sienenseneos 
115 10514 Do. 4106? 1958-68... 
Dom. & Col. Govts. 
1071, 101 Austrla. 5% 1945-75... 
10214 99 Canada 4% 1940-60 
1107g | 106 Nigeria 5° 1950-60 
1057, 100 N. Zealand 5% 1946 
10812 103 S. Africa 5°% 1945-75 
Corporation Stocks 
11014 104 Bir’ham 5% 1946-56 
85 78 ie. 
9412 87i2 | Liverpool 3% 1954-64 
104 97 Middx. 312° 1957-62 
Foreign Governments 

9234 7810 Argen. 412% Stg. Bds. 

5810 22 Austria 410% 1934-59 

64 25 Belgian 4°, (36) 1970 
3510 20 Brazil 5% Fd. 1914... 

23 a Chile 6° (1929) ...... 

4514 12 China 5% (1913) ...... 

63 25 Czecho-Slovakia 8 

7934 5412 Egypt Unified 4% ; 

1012 8 French 4% (British) ... 
758 5 German Dawes 5 
6le 354 Do. Young Ln. 412% 

2419 1212 Greek 6% Stab. Bisson 

25 17 Hungary 712% —_..... 

65 44 Japan 512% 1930 ...... 
Last two 
Dividends Name of Security 

(a) _) ) 

% % Railways 

Nil ni B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. ... 
Nil Nil Can. Pac. Com. $25... 

loc 3loc Gt. Western Ord....... 

Nil c 5 c LNER 5% Pref. 1955 

Nil c S « Do. 4% Ist Pf. 

Nil c Ble ci) LMS. Ord. = .....22000 

Nil ¢ 4 c 4% Pf. 1923 
2 a Pe. EE 

Nil 6 119 a| Lon. Trans. “‘C” 

Nil ¢ 114 c. Southern Def. ......... 
l a 4 b Do. 5% Pf. Ord. 
2124 BAO By Boe Milisesecrsccesse 

Banks and Discount 

10 6 719 a Alexanders £2, £1 pd. 
6 a 6 6 Bank of England...... 
S £ 8 c Bkof Montreal $100... 
S$ @ 5 6b Bk. of N. Zealand £1 
7 6b 7 +a Barclays Bank £1 7 
5 a 5 6 Chrtd. of India £5...... 
5 b 5 a District B. £1 ty. pd. 

£212 6b £212 a Hongkong and S. $125 
6 6b 6 a Lloyds £5, £1 pd bates 
7126 7iga Martins £20, £212 pd. 
8 6b 8 a Midland £1, ty. pd... 
5 6b 5 a Nat. Dis. £212 fy. pd. 
8 a 8 6b N. of Ind. £25, £12opd 
7126 712 a\ Nat. Prov. £5, £1 pd. 
Blob 8loa Royal Bk. of Scotland 
6146 334 a) Union Discount £1... 
9 6b 9 a Westmtr. £4, £1 pd.... 

Insurance 

40 a 50 b Alliance £1, fully pd. 

4/6 a 6/- 6 Atlas £5, £114 pd. 

$25 a +25 5 Pearl (£1), fy. pd. ... 

6/- a 6/- b Pheenix £1, fy. pd. ... 
$84-075 c Prudential £1 A ...... 
11 a 19 b Royal Exchange £1... 

t10 6 13354a SunLf. Ass. £1 fy. pd. 
Investment Trusts 

11 a 14 6} Alliance Trust ......... 
3loa 8126 Anglo-Amer. Deb. ... 
6 b 4 a Debenture Corp. Stk. 
5 a 8 b Invest. Trust Def. 

3 a 7 6 Trustees Corp. Ord.... 
6 6b 4 a United States Deb. ... 
Breweries, &c. 
+20 b +5 a Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1.. 
6 a 11 6 Courage Ord. £1...... 
6lg4a 10 6b Distillers Ord. £1 

14 6 11 a@ Guinness Ord. £1 ... 
16 6b 7lga_ Ind, Coope & Allp. £1 
12 6b 6 a) Watney Combe Def. £1 

Iron, Coal and Steel 

10 c 10 c Baldwins 4/- _......... 

+5 a tl0 6 Brown (J.) Ord. 10/-... 
4a 6 & Cammell Laird 5/-... 
3 a 5 6b Colvilles Ord. £1... 
10 ¢ 10 ce Dorman Long Ord. £1 

t2l2a t4 6 Guest Keen &c.Ord. £1 
Jioa 15 6, Hadfields 10/-......... 
2a 5196 Powell Duffryn £1 


(6) Final dividend. 


basis. 


(h) Yield on 412% basis. 


Price, 


Ch’ge 


July since ; ield 
10, | July July 10, 
1940 3 1940 
8. a 
720 a a ae 
1071. 314 5f 
985, 230 
9810 214 9 
101 219 2 
100 4 310 5f 
10812 - 217 2 
90 + Is 3 310 
9514 a ae a 
9634 +] > 3 hi 
11034 ee ie ee 
10014 : 211 Ok 
9914 mie 2s 
10014 . eee 
109), 34 «63:13 10; 
100 l 300 
99 310 7f 
85 2310 2 
98 3 40 
68 313 6 
92 315 8 
110 as 3 
102 411 2 
100 4 0 3f 
107 4 210 
101 414 4 
104 40 0 
105 424 
79 316 3 
91 312 0 
98 313 0 
79 S$ i382 
25 13 10 Ol 
22 ; tt 7 & 
10); ; 14 5 8&n 
15 5 
55 2 7 5 6 
5 
5 
* 
17 26 9 4) 
* 
Price, Ch’ge ye 09 
July since bag 
10, | July | “YI 
1940 3 1940 
£s.d 
4lo Nil 
* . e+e 
29 l >. = 
40 1210 O 
28 ] 14 6 O 
12 212 0 ) 
29 l 14 0 O 
43 l 9 6 O 
30 + 5 0 O 
9 ; i3 3 2 
47 7 10 12 9 
65 7 s 6 4 
55/-xd 16 610 ¢ 
325 3 13 10 
. 
gig | ... 17 2 Se 
62/-xd 1/7' 410 O 
6 8 6 9 
489 1/3';420 
£63 £4'8 5 0 
40-xd -—5/- 6 0 0 
654 + 3 511 0 
80 - 26 4 0 0 
4\oxd 5 11 0O 
25 716 9 
52 514 0 
395 4 6 0 
36 3xd 5/99: 510 O 
67,6 5 6 6 
17 5; $ 9 
854 + lg 6 O O 
10 +119'415 3t 
10 6 0 0 
19 l 4 8 Of 
614 rd 416 0 
4 517 9 
490 5 2 0 
180 613 4 
162 6 3 O 
170 713 6 
147)oxd 5 6 15 0 
15712 6 1 6 
103/1 7Ziod 4.17 OF 
45/- 26 711 O 
566 4iod 5 15 O 
60 - 13' 8 6 9 
589 39 8 OO 
42)/- 46 811 9 
4- i0 O O 
17 6 8 ll 6t 
5- 10 O O 
146 11 ll O 0O 
15/- Jiod 13 6 9 
18 9 619 OF 
17, 6 12 17 6 
157 912 0 


c) Last two yearly dividends. 


Annas per share. 


j 
(m) Including bonus of 5% free of tax. n) 
cash dividend 10 per cent. out of capital reserve. 


Prices, 


Yield worked to average Salama nd 1960. 


p) Yield worked on 


Dealing in stocks marked * suspended by Treasury Order. 


Last two 
Jan. 1 to ra 
| July 10, 1940 Dividends 
High | Low (a) (6) (c) 
% | % 
34/6 20/- -— « 8 « 
54/9 33/9 T7126, t2loa 
47/6 26/- l2lgc l2lec 
39/- 17/6 101.6 4a 
24/3 11/6 5lob 2loa 
21/101lo 9/6 4a 6 6 
8/1010, 2/6 Nil Nil 
38/6 21/3 5 a 5 6b 
39/1010! 20/3 2a 5 6 
35/9 23/112 2loa 5 6b 
24/415 11/9 Nil ¢ Tloc 
61/3 42/6 T10 ¢ 8loc 
43/llo 26/3 10 ¢ 10 « 
92/6 66/3 5 a 15 6b 
69/- 463 5 a 10 b 
20/- 11/6 12126 Tloa 
33/9 16/3 10 « 10 <¢ 
83/- 52/6 20 ¢ 20 «¢ 
38 3 23/6 3 a 5 b 
42/6 20/6 101» ¢ 10lo « 
27/- 18/- 2loa 3lob 
18/3 11/6 2's a 1"; 95 
83lo 32 2a 4 6 
32/6 236 2loa 5 b 
21/- 12/- 2106 Nila 
31/4! 17/6 210 a 4\ob 
42/3 22/- 4a 6 6b 
38/712 24/- 2l2a 5lob 
39/6 24/- 3 a 5 6b 
17/6 7/6 30 cl 15 
16/4) 6/- Tick 4a 
36/3 17/3 1219 « 1210 « 
169 7/- T15 ci F12lo« 
18/71, 12/4), 5 ¢ 6 < 
15/71>|  6/- 17126) 15 a 
60/712, 39/4 1212 6 22a 
88/3 28/9 25 «¢ 20 
27/7 16/9 45 ¢ 40 « 
421s 214 17lob > € 
12/3 6/- 22l2¢ 25 « 
22/71; 123 5 6 + 
23/9 13/6 4lob 2 
20/- 14 5 «¢ 5 
10/9 4- Nil ¢ Nil 
16/7 59 6 «< 4 <¢ 
27/3 14/- 2a 4 b 
32/10 20/- 2loa Jiob 
3/1lllg 2 4a 6 6 
34,9 20/- 4a 6 6b 
3/3 1/7 o i 5 «¢ 
60 3 231 15 4 5 a 
27/7 14 6 17126 l2lo.a 
73/6 55 - > £ 16 6 
81/10 289 720 « 5 « 
80 - 45/6 Jlob Jiza 
62/6 38/9 Tiga 7iob 
44 23/9 5 a 5 b 
44,6 27/6 m29 30 9% 
56/- 31/3 4a 8 b 
107/6 53/110, ¢20 c| t19lec 
60/- 26 7 a 10 6 
52/6 37/6 12106 Jloa 
65 27 4 «¢ 4 ¢ 
631 ¢ 31g 15 6b 112za 
38/9 19.9 9 « 12 « 
10/1 4/- 5 « Nil «< 
28/3 16/3 i 4 25 ft 
6506 314 Flo, 20 6b 
28/6 17/6 25 ft 15 a 
93/9 65 - 20 6b 5 a 
40/6 263 5 a 5 b 
33,9 17/6 3 a 5 6b 
13/9 5/- 5 ¢ Nil « 
6! 3516 t7loa t15106 
$499) ¢ $3014 | $2-25c¢ $2-00c 
12/3 9/- 5 5 a 
34/3 15/- 45 5146 
2/9 | 24/6 || 20 ¢ 10 « 
87/6 67/6 5 a 15 6 
54/4 25/- 15 a 23136 
4139 234 5 a 12126 
87/6 45/- 12126 Tila 
23/7 13,9 4a 6 6b 
17/6 12/6 15 6 3 a 
61/6 36/3 2lsa 12106 
57/9 35/- 10 6 gloa 
45/6 29/6 5 a 5 a 
26/3 16/- 2 20 « 
96/9 599 13346 10 a 
68/- 41/3 111446 354 a 
52/6 40/7): 7lob 5 a 
28/3 15/- 2212 c| 281g 0 
66/3 38/9 50 b 20 a 
65 71 26/3 95 c 95 < 
11/9 6/3 15 b| s3loa 
51/3 22/6 10 6b 334 
15 11 95 b 95 a 
814 21739 Nil ci Nil « 
41/634 25/3 lllgb lligea 
115y¢ 553 25 6 25 a 
16/- 7/- 5 6b 10 a 
10l¢ 6’8 75 6b 75 
Tye 5 2/6a 5/65 
88/9 30/- Nil Nil 
(d) Worked on 9% basis. 


Yield on 1°523% basis. 
2\2 per cent. basis. 


ae 


Name of Security 


tron, Coal, &c.—cont. 
S. Durham Ord. £1 ... 
Staveley Coal, etc. £1 
Stewarts & Lloyds £1 
Swan, Hunter {1 
Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1 
Vickers 10/- 
Textiles 
Brit. Celanese 10/- 
Coats, J. & P. £1 
Courtaulds {1 
English Swg. Ctn. {1 
Lancs. Cotton Corp £1 
Patons & Baldwins £1 


Electrical Manufactg. 
Associated Elec. £1 ... 
British Insulated £1 ... 
Callenders £1 
Crompton Park. A 5/- 
English Electric £1 
General Electric {1 ... 
Gas and Electricity 
Clyde Valley Elec. £1 
County of London £1 
Edmundsons {1 
Gas Light & C. £1... 
Imp. Cont. Gas Stk. ... 
Lancashire Elec. {1 ... 
London Ass. Elec. £1 
North-East Elec. £1... 
Northmet Power £1... 
Scottish Power £1 
Yorkshire Electric £1 
Motor, Cycle and 
Aircraft 
Austin 5 -. 
Bristol Aero. 10/- .*.... 
De Havilland Air. £1 
Fairey Aviation 10/- 
Ford Motors £1 
Hawker Siddeley 
Rascee, F.CL8)  ...cecees 
Leyland Motors {1 ... 
Morris Motors 5/— Ord. 
Rolls-Royce £1 
Standard Motor 5/-... 
Shipping 
Furness, Withy £1 
P. & O. Det. £1 
Royal Mail Lines £1.. 
Union Castle Ord. £1 
Tea and Rubber 
Allied Sumatra {1 
Anglo-Dutch {1 
Jokai (Assam) £1 
London Asiatic 2/- 
Rubber Trust £1 — 
United Serdang 2/- ... 
oil 
Anglo-Iranian {1 
Apex (Trinidad) 5/-... 
Burmah Oil £1 
Shell Transport £1 
Trinidad Leasehlds £1 
Miscellaneous 
Assoc. P. Cement £1 
Barker (John) {1 
Boots Pure Drug 5/-... 
Brit. Aluminium {1 ... 
Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1... 
3ritish Oxygen £1 
Brockhouse (J.) £1 
Cable & Wir. Hdg. 
Carreras ‘ A’ Ord. Al 
Dunlop £1... 
Elec. & Mus Ind. 10/- 
Ev rer Ready Co, 5/- 
Galiaher Ltd. Ord. fl 
Gestetner (D.) 5/- eee 
Harrison & € anes 
Harrods {1 4 
Imp. Chem. Ord. £1. ’ 
Imp. Smelting £1 
Imp. Tobacco £1 . 
Inter. Nickel n.p. 
International Tea 5 /- 
Lever & Unilever £1.. 
London Brick {1 
Lyons (J.) Ord. £1 ... 
Marks & Spen.‘* A’ 5/- 
Metal Box {1 
Murex £1 Ord. .. 
Pinchin Johnson 10/- 
Ranks Ord. 5/- 
Spillers Ord. £1 
Tate and Lyle £1 ...... 
Tilling, Thos. {1 . 
Triplex Safety G. 10/- 
Tube Investments £1 
Turner & Newall £1... 
United Dairies £1 
United Molasses 6/8... 
Woolworth Ord. 5/-... 
Mines 
Ashanti Goldfields 4/- 
Burma Corp. ia @ ese 
Cons. Glds. of S. Af. fl 
Crown Mines 10/-_.. 
De Beers (Def.) £2h2 
Randfontein £1.. 
Rhokana Corp. ee : 
Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- 
Sub Nigel 10/-....... 
Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. 
W. Witwatersrand 10/- 
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WAITS Cwdi 


Ch’ge ae 
since Yield 
July July 
3 
Te 
—1/3 ji] Bs 
A 
—1/3 |14 19 | 
Tod) 8 9 | 
a 7 16 4 
3d Ni 
1/3 712 3 
W712) 5 14 4 
soe 6 0 4 
~, 10 8 ¢ 
1/3138 
+ 3/3| 5 16 
( 
+ 2/6 5 14 § 
+-2/6 6 04 
ose 8 04 
+1/3|9 gy 
+6/36 34 
1/3/5114 
1/3 8 8 
6d | 517 9 
. 769 
2 17 2 
ee 3 16 ¢ 
+ 1/3) 7 4 
1/3) 8 0, 
Tied) 6 49 
t1/3| 517 9 
26,5 94 
1 —'13 10 ¢ 
13 |13 6 4 
6d 12 10 & 
] 7100 
1/- |12 20 
26/9 81 
> 8 80 
1310 12 0 
8 40 
Od |14 2 ( 
6d | 6 33 
9 00 
6d 619 0 
Nil 
10 13 3 
8 0 ¢ 
13/8173 
llod| 7 § ¢ 
13,817 6 
lied 5 60 
13 13 6( 
13'8 00 
39110 4 
3] ¢ 


2/6; 6 96 
720 
7/6\4 26 
+ Tied) 6 13 3 
1/3 | 5 18 & 
+3/9 | 6 16 
+1310 66 
ll 2 
613 
6d 7 6 4 
Nil 
2/6} 9 35 ( 
7 66 
11 89 
2/6,|7 80 
756 
6c 6 16 0 
Nil 
5 8 


5 OF 
26110 6% 
1/37 40 
. |5100 
2/6 | 5 18 0 

315120 
+5 -\6 $0 
1/-|6 50 
sa 6 6% 
216 | 6 16 % 
110!o 6 6 8 
‘ 6 80 
"2/6 |10 13 3 
6/3| 612 
+1/3}6 00 
1/1012} 6 3 0 
wa 811 % 
3/9'7 66 
. fl oe 
3d 11 6% 
1/311 0° 

4/7140 
+ ly Nil 
1/3 17 29 

8 69 
1/-|8 69 
. (0 68 
. |r 

f) Flat yield 


(k) Based on sodceeual at pal 


(0) For 15 months to December 31, 1939. 4 


+ Free of Income Tax. 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


July 2, July : July 2, July 9, 

1940 19 10 COTTON—continued. 1940 1940 

CEREALS AND MEAT Cloth, 36 in. Shirtings, 75 yds, s. d. s. d. 

ae ES 19 x 19, 32’s & 40's... 35 3 35 0 
ete. 7 2 

mm, ac d a » 38 in. ditto, 38 yds., 

No. 1, N.Mt. 496 lb. f.0.b.Mt. 29 71, 29 9 18 x 16, 10 lb........... 13 4 13 2 

Eng. Gaz. av., per cwt. ....... 7 3 7 3 » 39 in. ditto, 3712 yds., 

Flour, per 280 tae BD XC BE Bee icc cccccce 12 4 12 2 

Straights, d/d London......... 235 6 25 6 FLAX (per ton)— je f£ & 

Barley, Eng. Gaz. «9 AaV., sh cwt. 16 10 16 5 OED cian inacesuassununctins 200 0 200 0O 

Oats 1] ‘a 6 Pernau HD ........... ees seceesersess 180 0 180 0 

Maize, Le Plata, 480 "ib., f. . b. x .<“. HEMP (per ton)— Manilla, spot‘J2”" 2600/0 26/0/0 
Rice, Burma, No. 2, per cwt.. 9 0 15 7 JUTE (per ton)— : i 

MEAT—Beef, per 8 ih< Native 1st mks., c.i.f. London Nom. Nom. 

id f «4% $38 Daisee 2/3, c.i.f. Dundee, 

English long sides............... ‘¢6 686 Sept.-Oct. (meW).......-0:c0c0000+ 29/15/0 28/5/0 

Imported hinds ................. 5 4 5 4 ae ton)—African, July-Sept. £ . £ . 

> : 44 | _—_STPIND eB cccccccccccccccccccccccseccscs 2 _2 

Mutton, per 8 lb.—English ... 1 80 oe SILK (per 1b.) — a me 

ncasisinscrvasenes -— + 4 16 6 15 6 

Pork, rEnglish, a 8 0 8 0 Japan aa. ee 17 0 16 0 

BACON (per cwt.)—Wilts. cutsides 113 6 113 6 China fil ............sccresecressorees 17 0 17 90 

HAMS (per cwt.)—Green ....... 118 6 118 6 WOOL (per Ib.) — d. d. 

THER F Lincoln wethers, washed ......... 19 19 

° R FOODS Selected blackfaced, greasy ...... 14 14 

BUTTER (per cwt.)—All Grades 143 0 143 O Australian scrd. fleece, 70’s ..... 35. 3512 

CHEESE (per cwt.)— Cape scrd. average snow white 28! 2812 
BES PHODUOOE coc ccccccvccceccces 109 8 121 4 N.Z. scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56's 23 23 
MINE scr cuccccccscovsescessessuen 85 0 85 (OO Tops— 

COCOA (per cwt.)— CE PID eccvssssccnsssesesescase 4215 4219 
Accra, g.f Sf 34 0 34 6 56’s super carded................ 3654 3654 
EEE Tenens e See SEEC TANS Esa NERS Ss 0 8: «6 48’s average carded ............ 2914 2914 
. fss 0 35 O Ge io veccdesccsecccccss 28 28 
ae occ cas tcssanatas 159 0 62 6 prep 

COFFEE (per cwt.)— MINERALS oi d 
COMO, G.UR Es sscvenecsccsese 44 0 4 0 COAL (per ton)— _ ras > d. 
Costa Rica, medium to good ... 1 oa ° on : eae or ee — are tL 7 9 = 4 

EGGS (per 120)—English (Std.)... 22 6 25 O IRON AND STEEL oie ‘se 2) 8 ar © 

LARD (per cwt.)—Imported ...... 64 0 64 O Pie. Cleveland N "— by 20 0 * 

POTATOES (per cwt.)— ig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d ....... 120 120 0 

ae ‘ « Bars, Middlesbrough ............. 282 6 302 6 
is POs cctscscesesoees ae cam re Steel rails, heavy ........ccce.ecoee 255 0 255 6 
ss : , Tinplates (home, i.c. 1420)... 26 0 26 O 
SUGAR (per cwt.)— 
Centrifugals, 96°, prpt. shipm. NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton) — 
i, Met: esckonctceacns 7 6 7 6 Copper (d)—Electrolytic.......... 6210/0 620/0 
Ep L —_— T: 262/15,0 263/5/0 
dwg bags 36 10 36:10 Tin—Standard cash .............-. 363 0.0 263 15/0 
Re ce 36 9 36 9 265/5/0 2635/0 
West India Crystallised . 137 9 379 Three months sdeosadenesnson 365/10/0 263/10/0 

TOBACCO (per Ib.) — Lead (e)—Soft foreign, cash 25/0/0 25/0/0 

Indian stemmed and un- z 0 7 eT Spelter (e)—G.O.B., spot......... 25/15/0 25/15/0 

SNINEL s 6 vecsceccesdetsves 1 3-3 24 Aluminium, ingots and bars .... 110/0/0 110/0/0 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un-_ 1 O . <— on . f190/0/0 190/0/0 
IND skis sabiiucskecebecavaevnun ze 36 Nickel, home delivery ............ 195/0/0 195/0/0 
TEXTILES Antimony, Chinese ............++. = . : bs : ; 

COTTON (per Ib.)— a: d. Wolfram, Chinese ...... per unit bes one 

Raw, Mid-American ............ ’ 7-359 7.79 Platinum, refined ......... per oz P 9100 9/10/0 
i) IMG. dccucekocavesce 11°17 11:22 os 5700 570/0 
Yarns, 32"s EE abshedavinsess 4:32 14 44 aes aaa pe ‘Leo a at d 
to lr 15-57 15-69 i Ss. . Ss . 
»  60’s Twist (Egyptian)... 25°85 26-15 GOLD, per fine ounce .............. 168 0 168 O 
Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds. s ¢ . & SILVER (per ounce)— 
16 x 16, 32’s& 50's .. 24 3 24 0 irs acd san idadcoise ca 1 91535 1 Ollig 


6)+ 5s. per ton net paper bags or jute sacks, charged 1s. 9d., cnt ls. 6d. on return, 


(c) Higher Pool prices in some zones. 


July 9, 
1940 


July 2, 
1940 
MISCELLANEOUS 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area, 
in paper bags 20 to ton—(d) 


s. d. e .«& 
4-ton loads and upwards perton 44 6 44 6 
CHEMICALS— 
Acid, Oxalic, net ......... per ton — : /0/0 
»  Tartaric, English, less 5% i 612 1 6ig 
Ammonia, Sulphate ... per ton 9/6/0 9/6/0 
Nitrate of Soda ......... per ton 9/10/0 9/10/0 
Potash, Sulphate ...... per ton 11/18/0 11/18/0 
: 10/15/0 10/15/0 
DO IE Nensdnceccce Per ton4 41/9/0 11/0/0 
5/5/0 5/5/0 
i biictaiccccincinvces Per ton) 5/10/0 5/10/0 
COPRA (per ton)—S.D. Straits, c.i.f.13/10/0 12/15/0 
—_ b> s. d. e & 
et salted Austra- f 
lian, Ouecnulend +40/50 Ib. 0 553 0 5 
eg  —Eeeaeaaeaa O 573 O 5 
Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib. ............. 2 07 
English & Welsh Market Hides— x 
Best heavy ox and heifer ...... : 833 : 355 
LEATHER (per lb.)— 6 110 1 10 
Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. ............... 3 0 3 0 
oe 1° 2 
I aiaiiceccesadecnddcstecccse 20 20 
BE Satccciinsisccatscecsecs : = : 7 
° ° 
Dressing Hides .............c.00000 : : 2 2 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gal.) 
Motor Spirit, England & Wales 1 8 1 8 
(c) Kerosene, Burning Oil ....... 0 101 0 101g 
Vaporising Oil . 0 103g O 10% 
(c) Automatic gas oil, in bulk, 
ex road tank waggons ......... 1 5lo 1 5le 
Fuel oil, in bulk, ex instal. 
Thames— 
eae einai 0 7ls; O Tl 
 tiiintinnietmcesineses 0 8 0 8 
2 95 
ROSIN (per ton)—American ...... 35 : . 30 : : 
RUBBER (per Ib.) —  & 8 ¢@ 
St. ribbed smoked sheet ......... 1 lly 1 OS 
SHELLAC (per cwt.)—TN Orange 80 0 980 0 
TALLOW(per cwt.)London Town— 22 10 22 10 
VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
BAA GED Sntnacsecsecsscnconccece 4400 44/0/0 
Pini ncstaecdetesecieeeccee 44/50 44/5/0 
Cotton-seed, crude ..........0..... 31/2/6 31/2/6 
COOGEE, COTE ctv cncccscsccsseecce 28/2/6 28/2/6 
Pe iknnibighoekstiipiiabiaitewancee 18/15/0 18/15/0 
Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian...... 8/5/0 7/7/6 
Oil Seeds, Linseed— 
i EE iidinicsdnctotbecdeeseseens 15/0/0 15/0/0 
CI Ritneicvccccmsessonneectace 16,17/6 16/7/6 


(d) Price is at buyers’ premises. 


(e) Including import duty and delivery charges. 
vv , 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
July July 10, July 3, July 10, MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.) July 3, July 10, 
enames — 1940 1940 — » 1940 1940 —cont. 1940 1940 
(per bushel)— Cents Cents (per lb.)—cont. Cents Cents : + 
Wheat, Chicago, July...... 7814 7453 Spelter, East St. Louis, spot .. 6°25 6°25 nny Mid-cont. crude —— —- 
* Winnipeg, el 715 713g MISCELLANEOUS (per lb.)— ne rn enetnncss ee Neetes ena, ae 
Maize, Chicago, July . ol 62 Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, July ...... 4:60 5-00 Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot 2014 2014 
Oats, Chicago, July..... 321, 30 Coffee, N.Y., cash— Do. do. <Aug.-Sept. 1914 191g 
Rye, Chicago, | 43 4314 Eee 55, 553 Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent., 
Barley, Winnipeg, May ....... 3354 34 OS ene 71g 71 Fe a iia rnsiccgascc sees 2°75 2:70 
METALS (per Ib.) — Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., epee 10-70 10°58 Sugar, N.Y., 96 deg., No. 4, 
Copper, Connecticut.. 11°50 11:50 Cotton, Am. Mid., July .. - 10°37 9-97 t.o.b. Cuba, IES déceddddencees 1-01 1:78 
Tin, N.Y., Straits, spot . re 51-25 Cotton Oil, N.Y., July aevansins 6°20 6-00 Moody's Index o staple com- 
Lead, N. Y. ne OE a vii csinccvesse ‘ 5-00 5.00 Lard, Chicago, July assksneciien 6-00 5-82 modities, Dec.31, 1931=100 156-4 156-0 





TRANSVAAL GOLD OUTPUT 


Statistics for June, 1940 (on basis of £8 8s. Od. per fine ounce) 


| | 





s | Tons | Value Working ee | Value Working 
Mine and Group | Milled |. ° Profit Costs per) Mine and Group Milled or Profit |Costs per 
| Output tine oz. , Output | fine oz. 
£ f s <& Fine ozs < s. d. 
Anglo- Amer. C. orp. Goldfields 
Brakpan ereeeee 135,500 254,872) 100,458'101 10:2); Venterspost ......... 107,000; 20,865, 44,341,125 7-7 
laggafontein 161,500 384,037, 218,430 72 5-8) S.and Jack. -| 145,000, 28,276) 84,138,108 10-3 
t Daggafontein 70,000) 152,337) 53,414;109 1-9)) Robinson Deep 128,000) 28,289 99,984 97 9-3 
S. Af. Land 110,000 254,263) 138,459 76 6:°6)| Sub Nigel 63,500! 41,047, 232,321) 54 11-1 
Springs ......... 165,000 373,675 200,035 78 1:4!) Vogels. 72,800! 18,635) 59,778103 11-5 
W. Springs ..... 94,000 169,557 67,929 100 9-1! Rietfontein 33,000; 5,039! 15,053,108 4 
Luipaards Vlei 55,000' 12,113) 33,161114 8-1 
Cent, Mng.-Rand M. Fine ozs 
ay ~ Peeaeees 107,000, 25,961 69,301)114 11 & Fohnnies ” £ 
on > > 717 > a es 
Cons. M. Reef... 206,000) 32,314| 71,728)124 0 || & Champ D’or 33,000| 69,081) 35,574) 81 11 
IEE Mésestecoresces 356,000; 85,012 323,418 92 4 tes , 235 EO 5 
urban Deep . 186,000} 36,272' 102,291 112 5 || Gov. Areas . 235,000) 398,252) 185,063 91 0 
»Rand Prop. ...... 220,000| 47,245| 130,973,113 3 | Langlaagte ......... 111,000) 126,100) 10,295/155 9 
Geldenhuis a 69.000! 9/064 202571124 2 N. State Areas...... 119,000) 251,446/ 134,116 79 8 
Glynn’s Lyd. - 9'800 3 036 “3075 114 il Randfontein ...... 390,000! 469,979, 132,307\121 11 
Modder B. ......... | 90,000! 15,329) 60,676, 90 5 | Van Ryn... 103,000 122,761) 27,002/131 11 
ae teat | 130°000| 22°343| 78°005| 98 10 Witwatersrand...... 85,000) 100,696) 17,006141 8 
Yew Modder |. |, 195,000, 30,241) 106,399 98 9 
BE Ssdkcancsces | 82,000) 16,220 34,760)125 3 |, Union Corp. | Fine ozs 
Ose --. bidesened | 82,000) 12,802) 25,724/128 2 || E.Geduld ......... | 156,000! 44,845) 246,255] 58 1 
TansvaalG. ...... |} 30,000 4,840 5,646'143 7 Ces cnsvca ceases {113,000} 25,221) 112,795; 78 8 
| CO ee 96,000 25,212) 98,216, 90 2 
Va Gu. pang £ Marievale............ 46,000; 12,315) 34,090/112 10 
v Hand paene | 61,000 57,277 _8,002)149 0 Modder. Deep......| 48,300 5,864 8,381|141 1 
d Cons. 230,000 853,589) 157,218 96 Van Dyk...... 92,800} 23,202) 82,177) 97 4 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE.—The latest returns of the Bank of Ger- 
many appeared in The Economist of April 27th; 
Netherlands, of May 11th; Belgium, of May 18th; 
Roumania, of June ist; India and France, of 
June 8th; Argentine, Bulgaria, Prague and Turkey, 
of June 15th; International Settlements, Hungary, 
Java, Federal Reserve Member Banks, Egypt, 
Estonia, New Zealand, Mellie Iran, Portugal and 
Sweden, of Jume 22nd. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


Million $’s 
12 U.S.F.R. BANKs July June | July July” 
RESOURCES 26, 5, 11 
Gold certifs. on hand 1939 1940 1940 1940 
and due from Treas. 13,605 17,653 17,840 17,944 
| Total reserves ......... 13,966 18,043 18,190 18,316 
Total cash reserves 353 379 338 360 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,525, 2,473) 2,450 2,450 
Total bills and secs. ... 2,553, 2,485 2,461 2,461 
Total resources ......... 17,341 21,298 21,488 21,556 
LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in ciren.... 4,523 5,144 5,248 5,232 
Excess mr. bank res.... 4,450 6,800 6,810 6,830 
| Mr. bank reserve dep. 10,350, 13,723 13,737 13,764 
Govt. deposits ......... 791 301 221 297 
Total deposits ......... 11,778 15,163) 15,203 15,336 
| Total liabilities ......... 17,341 21,298 21,488 21,556 
Reserve ratio ............ 85-°7% 88:8% 89% 89% 


BANKS AND TREASURY : 
RESOURCES 


Monetary go old stock . 16,174 19,871) 20,063 20,166 
Treas Ik. currency 2,885 3,012 3,014 3,015 
LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation... 7,041 7,780 7,924 7,884 
Treas. cash and dep.... 3,343 2,487 2,411 2,488 











IMPERIAL JAPANESE GOVERNMENT 
SIX PERK CENT. STERLING LOAN OF 1924 


The Imperial Japanese Government announce that the operation of 
the Sinking Fund for the period 1oth January, 1940, to roth July, 
1940, has been carried out by way of purchases on the Market, and 
that BONDS value £285,225 (nominal) have been so purchased and are 
now CANCELLED. 


roth July, 1940. 





CITY OF TOKYO 
FIVE AND A HALF PER CENT. STERLING LOAN OF 1926 


The City of Tokyo announce that the operation of the Sinking Fund 
for the half-year ended 30th June, 1940, was carried out by way of 


purchases on the Market, and that BONDS value {£62,300 (nominal) 
were so purchased and are now CANCELLED. 
8th July, 1940. 


ECONOMIST BINDING CASES 


Attractive binders to hold three months’ issues of The Economist 
are still available. 

These binders have no wires, clips or metal contrivances so that 
each issue can be bound in an instant for permanent reference. 
Reading Cases to hold two issues, and made on similar lines, 
are also available. 

Both are bound in full cloth (blue) and lettered in gilt. 

The price of the Binder is 5s. 6d. post free (Overseas 6s. 6d.) 
and of the Reading Case 4s. post free (Overseas 4s. 6d.). 


from 


THE ECONOMIST 


8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 















TERMS OF 
SUBSCRIPTION 


TO 


THE ECONOMIST 


INLAND OVERSEAS 

£ s. d. £s. d. 
12 Months - : 218 0 <8 
6 Months - - 19 0 110 6 


Cheques to be made payable to The Economist Newspoper Ltd. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE: 


8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
Telephone: Central 863! 


OFFER TO NEW READERS 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this journal 
with this week's issue is invited to fill up the attached : 


To The Publisher, Economist Newspaper Ltd., 
8 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 


In order to test the value of your publication | should like you 
to forward it to me by post for the next four weeks. If | then 
decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that there will be 
no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise | shall be 
willing to pay 4s. to cover their cost. 


CORRE EERE ERE E EEE EERE EET EEE REET EE EEE EEE EEE EE EEE EEERE EE EEE HEHEHE ESSE EEE ES 


SORE EERE EEE EERE EE EEE EEE EH EEE HEHEHE EEE EEE OEE SEES EEE EEEE EERE EEE EES 


SERRE EEE ER EE EERE EES EEE EEE EEE ESE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEEE EEE EEE SESE EEE HESS RES 
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